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Major Jane C. Brister, United States Army 


Ras war of words is as real as 
any war with arms. Weaponry in a 
word war includes the speech, the dip- 
lomatic note, the published book, and 
the ubiquitous newspaper. Perhaps 
nowhere else is the reading matter of 
a people as important a key to the 
aims and objectives of its national 
leadership as in the Soviet state, 
where the press is defined as the 
“strong ideological arm of the party.” 

In the Soviet Union the leadership’s 
objectives have changed little in re- 
cent years. Because their tactics 
change constantly and suddenly, it is 
sometimes difficult to keep the Com- 
munists’ strategy firmly in mind. It 
is especially important that Ameri- 
cans identify the Soviets’ tactical ma- 
neuvers as such. Much of this maneu- 
vering is in the form of words from 
the leadership, words meant for ex- 
ternal consumption only. 

Internally, organs for mass commu- 


nication are all under the tight con- 
trol of the party. The people can read 
only what the leadership wants them 
to read. Forty-three years’ experience 
has taught the leadership most of the 
basic rules of effective propaganda in 
sanctioning what gets into print. Keep 
the propaganda theme simple. Work 
it, rework it, and even overwork it. 
If it is a newspaper, remember the 
admonition of the director of Tass, 
the Soviet news agency: 

News should not be merely con- 
cerned with reporting such and such 
a fact or event: it must pursue a def- 
nite purpose. . . . News is agitation 
via the facts. In selecting the subject, 
the author of the report must above 
all proceed from the realization that 
the press should not simply report all 
facts and just any events. ... News 
must be didactic and instructive. 

This editorial technique, of prese- 
lecting subject matter to point and 
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counterpoint a given propaganda 
theme, results in a lack of timeliness 
in the “news” and distortion of the 
truth—a propaganda sheet, not a 
newspaper. 


Biased Attitude 

But this is the only “newspaper” to 
which the Soviet citizen has access. 
He comes to believe much of what he 
reads day after day. At least the So- 
viet citizen knows that what he reads 
is what he had better believe to keep 
abreast of the party’s policy, to know 
safely how the leadership wants him 
to interpret “news” from home and 
abroad. 

Outside the Soviet Union the Soviet 
inclination to bias in its press is well- 
known. This attitude finds expression 
in the saying, “That which appears in 
Pravda (truth) is not Izvestiya 
(news) and that which appears in 
Izvestiya (news) is not Pravda 
(truth) .” 

The thought is equally applicable to 
Red Star (Krasnaya Zvezda), official 
newspaper of the Soviet Union’s Min- 
istty of Defense, and the subject of 
this analysis; specifically its coverage 
during the 12-month period July 1959 
through June 1960. The image of the 
United States that emerges clearly 
has the face of an enemy. The Soviet 
military reader is enjoined to hate 
this enemy. 


During this period the ‘cold war” 
went through both a thawing-out 
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process and a reentry into the deep- 
freeze stage, in terms of Soviet tac- 
tics. In July and August 1959 the 
United States and the USSR ex- 
changed national exhibitions, the idea 
of reciprocal visits by heads of state 
was conceived, and in September 
Khrushchev came to America. The 
months that followed were hailed by 
the USSR as showing the effect of 
Khrushchev’s leading the way to world 
peace through personal diplomacy. 
The crowning glory of this effort was 
to come at a “meeting on the heights,” 
the Summit, in May 1960. But the 
touted Summit did not materialize. 

Subsequently, events in South Ko- 
rea and Japan, which led to the res- 
ignation of US-oriented leaders, were 
propagandized as battles in the re- 
newed cold war; battles lost by the 
United States and her friends. Khru- 
shchev and company savagely attacked 
President Eisenhower and the United 
States. The cold war was in one of its 
most frigid stages as June 1960 ended. 

The events and general atmosphere 
of this 12-month period still are fresh 
in Western memories. Newspapers, 
journals, and key speeches throughout 
the Free World followed the events as 
they happened and reflected the de- 
grees of warmth or coldness that the 
cold war took on. 

Not so, however, in Red Star. Right 
through warm and cold phases, regu- 
lar reading fare about America was 
couched in cold terms in this four- 
page daily for the Soviet Army’s offi- 
cer corps. It just grew colder, more 
viciously hostile and derogatory, in 
the weeks following the U-2 incident. 
It did not warm at all while Khru- 
shchev was in the United States: it 
became only scarcer. For 10 days in 
the latter part of September 1959 the 
editor of Red Star simply did not pub- 
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lish the usual number of articles de- 
signed to show the face of the enemy 
to the Soviet military man. Khru- 
shchev’s “successes” in his American 
travels had pushed almost every other 
subject from its pages. 

In July and August 1959, the pe- 
riod when national exhibitions were 
being exchanged, a few articles about 
the US exhibit in Moscow were 
printed. They were sarcastic in tone 
and belittling in content. Simultane- 
ously, stories were printed about 
slums, crimes, and worker-exploita- 
tion in the US.*The editor made it 
crystal-clear that his readers were to 
understand that the US exhibition 
was a showy -front, and that “behind 
the lights of Broadway” an entirely 
different picture of life in America 
would be found. The latter picture, 
Red Star insisted, was the true one. 


Editorial Policy 

On the average, Red Star devotes 
about 10 percent of its news columns 
to US affairs. It makes no attempt to 
print all the news. The editor, in keep- 
ing with official Communist philoso- 
phy, uses only those items which “lend 
themselves to agitation.”’ The purpose 
of agitation, in this case, is stated of- 
ficially to be ‘“unmasking the enemy.” 

It follows that both the extent and 
the style of coverage will be subjec- 
tive, or “editorial,” in nature. Objec- 
tive journalism, as Americans under- 
stand the term in reportorial work, 
generally is unknown in the Soviet 
press. There is an isolated field in 
which Red Star uses an objective ap- 
proach, however. Its significance is 
discussed later in this article. But it 
is the subjective, hostile approach that 
characterizes 90 percent of US cov- 
erage. Most of the articles deal with 
politico-military affairs. The primary 
area of attention and attack is the col- 


lective security organization the US 
has built with her friends around the 
world. 


Collective Security Pacts 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, Central Treaty Organization, 
and Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion Alliances are the “basic reality of 
an aggressive US foreign policy,” ac- 
cording to Red Star. These organiza- 
tions and their member states are pic- 
tured as having hostile intent toward 
the USSR. “Bases on foreign soil” 
threaten Soviet national security and 
infringe upon national sovereignty of 
countries where they are located. Red 
Star reports frequent instances of the 
violation of airspace or territorial 
waters of states neighboring these 
“foreign soil bases.” A news item re- 
porting such an infringement of Red 
China’s sovereignty in September 1959 
claimed that it was the 66th violation 
that year. 

Red Star says that the mutual se- 
curity systems fostered by the US are 
in direct contrast to USSR policy of 
peaceful coexistence. It reports that 
the aims of the Warsaw Pact, of 
“Treaties of Friendship and Coopera- 
tion,” with the satellites and Asian 
countries are peaceful, helpful, and 
full of respect for the national sov- 
ereignty of member states. The US 
program for economic aid to under- 
developed countries, on the other 
hand, is really only a cover for mili- 
tary exploitation, for “speeding up the 
arms race.” 

Coverage of NATO, CENTO, and 
SEATO frequently is loaded with di- 
visive propaganda. Red Star carries 
daily accounts of US soldiers’ “rowdi- 
ness” and crimes against the native 
population of countries host to “for- 
eign” military bases. Member nations 
are accused of allowing themselves to 
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be used as tools of the ruling impe- 
rialist circles in the United States. 
The armies of these countries are re- 
ported to be dissatisfied with the qual- 
ity of equipment and advisory person- 
nel they receive from the US. 

The slightest evidence of disagree- 
ment among the pact members is 
played up to the fullest. When the 
story broke that Germany had been 
negotiating with Spain for supply 
bases on Spanish territory, the paper 
carried articles on the subject for two 
months, frequently “quoting” condem- 
natory statements from the English 
and French press. 


National Strategy and Military Theory 

In the field of politico-military the- 
ory and strategic thinking, Red Star 
gives viciously slanted coverage of 
United States spokesmen and posi- 
tions. General Maxwell D. Taylor’s 
book, The Uncertain Trumpet, was 
condemned as a treatise devoted to 
the psychology of the cold war, cyn- 
ically planned for issue at a time to 
influence the budget discussion in 
Congress. Henry A. Kissinger’s Nu- 
clear Weapons and Foreign Policy was 
the subject of a full-scale book review, 
as was Eugene Kincead’s In Every 
War but One. 

In a 3,500-word article, Lieutenant 
Colonel V. Larionov attacked Kissin- 
ger’s thesis as a “doctrine of gradu- 
ated aggression,” reflecting “the de- 
sire of certain circles in the U. S. A. 
to fight . . . with the armies of their 
allies.” Red Star said that the appear- 
ance of Kincead’s book was “an open 
recognition of the political defeat of 
the interventionists in an aggressive 
war against the freedom-loving Ko- 
rean people.” United States Air Force 
General Thomas S. Power is an ad- 
vocate of “preventive war,” according 
to another Red Star article, and his 
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plan “to save America” with Strategic 
Air Command bombers on flying alert 
“carries the constant danger of un- 
leashing a new world war.” 

“The Strategy of the Pentagon Is 
a Strategy of Aggression’—t hese 
words headlined a 4,000-word article 
10 June 1960, about “American mili- 
tary ideology on the role of branches 
and arms of the armed forces in war.” 

In coverage of the U-2 incident, Red 
Star had ample opportunity to “prove” 
a close connection between American 
political and military “aggressive- 
ness.” However, its coverage of the 
U-2 was sparse, at first. It consisted 
of articles and photos identical to 
those published in Pravda and other 
big-circulation Soviet newspapers. But 
from 10 May onward the incident was 
mentioned frequently, primarily in 
connection with appeals for vigilance 
in the Soviet armed forces. 

In general, US foreign policy is said 
to be that of an aggressor and an ex- 
ploiter: it is hostile to all except its 
own interests. Red Star always points 
out how opposite this is to the benign 
Soviet attitude toward other peoples. 


Tactics and Training 

At a lower operational level—tac- 
tics and training of the US military 
—Red Star presents a picture to 
match its derogatory coverage of the- 
ory and strategy. The NATO maneu- 
vers—Operation Winter Shield— 
received coverage pointing out their 
“thinly disguised aggressive nature,” 
and gleefully emphasizing frictions 
between US and German players units. 
American battle group maneuvers re- 
ported in Army Times (US) 13 July 
1959 were “not according to pattern” 
and resulted in chaos, in the para- 
phrased Red Star story. 

Red Star’s readers are told that US 
military training is devoted almost 
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wholly to preparing “diversionists” 
for “partisan warfare” and amoral 
cruelty in battle. The unwilling US 
soldier is subjected to “hate socialism, 
hate the USSR” themes in multifac- 
eted political indoctrination tech- 
niques. The American soldier is weak 
and criminally inclined, unreliable and 
cowardly when faced with battle. 
These characteristics of US military 
personnel and doctrine are in vivid 
contrast to their counterparts in the 
Soviet armed forces. 

The “Socialist way of life” and the 
superior Soviet military ideology has 
produced warriors who all react in a 
tradition of steadfastness, who display 
endurance, who live to the utmost 
their military oath, and who are un- 
endingly vigilant. This is proved, tens 
of thousands of Red Star words pro- 
claim, by the “drifting foursome” 
(Soviet servicemen picked up by the 
United States Navy after 49 days at 
sea in an open boat), and by the alert 
rocketeers who “brought down the 
aerial pirate (Powers) with one shot.” 

In spite of the fact that the great 
majority of Red Star’s articles about 
the United States military are derog- 
atory, there is a field where treatment 
is objective and even respectful. This 
is the matter of equipment and organi- 
zation, and other technical aspects of 
the military. 


Technical Military Subjects 

Two or three times a month Red 
Star publishes major articles on US 
technical military matters. These are 
based on articles that have appeared 
in such military journals as Infantry, 
Armor, Army Information Digest, 
and Military Review. Occasionally, 
other sources, or a French or English 
periodical, will be cited as the refer- 
ence. Subjects Red Star covered in 


this manner during the 12-month pe- 
riod include the following: 

Battle Group in Attack 

Battle Group in Defense 

Tactical Missiles and Rockets (a 

series of four articles 3,500-4,000 
words each) 

Trends in Tank Development 

Aerial Reconnaissance 

The Electronic Brain and the Com- 

mander 

Reorganization of the Division in 

the US 

The style of writing in each of these 
instances was direct, factual, and pro- 
fessional. There was no evidence of 
the editorializing characteristic of all 
other coverage of the US. Nor was 
there any comment to the effect that 
this technical equipment of the US 
Armed Forces is no good because it 
is produced by enslaved workers of 
Wall Street monopolists and used by 
mercenaries who are impressed into 
an army led by lackeys of the im- 
perialists. 

It is interesting to note that pro- 
fessional interest articles of this type 
ceased to appear after the U-2 inci- 
dent and up to the end of June 1960. 
Instead, military articles on the 
United States were written in the de- 
rogatory editorializing style, and dealt 
with such aspects as “Aircraft for 
Espionage,” “Antiaircraft Rockets,” 
and “Bases in Europe for American 
Aggression.” ’ 


America at Home 


Domestic affairs of the United 
States also are covered in Red Star. 
Although articles appear frequently, 
it is not because there is any attempt 


1This change in tone was an expedient to get 
full propaganda mileage out of the U-2 incident. 
By July Red Star had resumed the “straight” 
style for articles on US military technology. The 
Soviet reader cannot be permitted ignorance of 
the professional military skill possessed by 
forces. 
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to give comprehensive coverage. 
Rather, the technique of editorial se- 
lection is used—the means for print- 
ing news that is “agitation via the 
facts.” If there has been an airplane 
crash, if new figures on unemploy- 
ment have been released, if a promi- 
nent American has spoken of slums, 
poverty, and crime in New York, if 
figures for the defense budget have 
been announced, if there is a strike on, 
if there is criticism of Administration 
policy appropriate to the Soviet line, 
then these events will get space in 
Red Star. 

When Walter Lippmann severely 
criticized US policy in Iran, and when 
he said that US mistakes wrecked the 
Summit (New York Herald Tribune, 
15 December 1959 and 18 May 1960), 
his columns were translated and re- 
printed in Red Star. When former 


' Senator Kennedy made the remark in 


a political speech that “17 million 
Americans go to bed hungry,” these 
words were headlined in Red Star. All 
US space-probe and missile-testing 
failures get at least a mention and a 
headline. If a success is mentioned, 
immediately below that article will be 
a longer one reporting a failure in 
another field. 

The direction of slant in coverage 
of US internal affairs is definitely 
downward. Conversely, only Soviet 
successes are mentioned; never a 
rocket failure, always a space ship that 
reaches the moon. Economic and so- 
cial conditions in the United States 
are compared to the ‘“‘vastly superior” 
ones existing under the “Socialist way 
of life.” The “facts” alone are not per- 
mitted to speak for themselves: each 
article includes a “comparison” to 
point out Soviet superiority. 

The picture of the rest of the world 
Which confronts the reader of Red 
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Star depends on the individual na- 
tion’s relations with the United States 
and with the USSR. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
currently “the willing handmaiden of 
US imperialistic aggression,” is the 
old Nazi enemy. 

England does not get much atten- 
tion. When mentioned, it is often in 
connection with British criticism of 
Germany or of the United States. 

France, during the period studied, 
fell into a special category. Red Star 
did not overlook. her Algerian prob- 
lem or her nuclear tests. Thousands 
of words were devoted to unfavorable 
foreign comment on the testing alone, 
but only six lines announced the first 
test itself. Red Star’s editor made 
much more effort, in these 12 months, 
to emphasize “historic” French-Ger- 
man differences and “historic” French- 
Russian friendship. This trend was 
particularly noticeable around the 
time of Khrushchev’s visit to France 
in the spring of 1960. 

Latin America is mentioned with 
surprising frequency, totally dispro- 
portionate to the amount of news it 
generates. Red Star’s point in all such 
articles is the “chafing of these ‘back- 
yard colonies’ under the US imperial- 
istic yoke.” Cuba, frequently the sub- 
ject of very brief articles, did not get 
any major article coverage until the 
very end of the period studied. 

Africa and Asia are pictured in 
Red Star as continents housing na- 
tions whose main direction is toward 
solidarity of their peoples with the 
“Socialist camp,” who must be helped 
in their struggle against Western co- 

2It can be expected, now that the USSR has 
granted de facto diplomatic recognition to the 
“Algerian Provisional Government,” that Red 
Star's editorial policy toward France will change. 
The coverage will be more directly derogatory; 


France will be lumped in more frequently with 
the “NATO aggressor bloc.” 
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lonialism’s exploitation. Malignant ex- 
ceptions are Taiwan, South Korea, and 
Japan where the “unreconstructed rul- 
ing circles’ maintain their power by 
holding their peoples in a vise which 
can be released only by the counter- 
force of revolution from below. The 
Middle East is an area where the peo- 
ple must be taught that the Soviet 
Union is their mightiest and kindest 
friend. Turkey is especially difficult to 
convince of this “truth.” 

The neutrals—Switzerland, Austria, 
Sweden, and India—are truly neutral 
or not, in Red Star, according to the 
degree of friendship to the US their 
current actions reflect. There is a 
whole group of “not-so-neutrals”: Yu- 
goslavia, the United Arab Republic, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, even Laos and 
Cambodia, where the light shed by 
Red Star is first warm and fuzzy, then 
cold and unblinking. It all depends on 
whether current Soviet official policy 
is fawning over or disapproving the 
country concerned. 

And so it goes. “Reporting,” in Red 
Star, is coverage by contrast. The im- 
ages that emerge are studies—or car- 
icatures—in black and white. The 
United States, her people, policies, 
Army, her friends—these are the bad 
guys. The Soviet Union and the ‘“So- 
cialist world” is the good guy. The 
war of words, as waged by this news- 
paper, is always a cold war. 


Summary 

There is little doubt that Red Star 
material is intended primarily for in- 
ternal consumption. Articles published 
in this newspaper are not designed to 
sell the current Kremlin line to the 
outside world. The editor of Red Star 
is consistently guided by three basic 
themes to propagandize the image of 
America conceived by the Soviet lead- 


ership: the US is imperialistic, she is 
aggressive, she is decadent. 

Red Star is a propaganda tool whose 
purpose is to mold the politico-mili- 
tary thinking of the Soviet Army offi- 
cer, and to show him the faces of his 
friends and enemies, which he, in turn, 
is to describe to his subordinates, 
Only the Communist world can be re- 
lied upon for friendship. The United 
States and Germany are clearly ene- 
mies, and Red Star’s readers are not 
supposed to forget that American 
troops are supplied with formidable 
technical equipment. How these read- 
ers are to resolve the discrepancy be- 
tween excellent battlefield equipment 
and recurring failures of space satel- 
lites and missiles is not made clear. It 
is made clear, however, that the man 
in the US Army is not worth much, 
either as a soldier or as human being. 

Red Star shows the United States 
as a double enemy. She is the Soviet 
soldier’s probable enemy on the field 
of battle, and “leads the forces of re- 
action inimical to the Soviet-Socialist 
revolution.” There is no possibility 
that the Capitalist system will win out 
over the Socialist way of life, for the 
Capitalist system is doomed. Striking 
out in its death throes, Capitalist-im- 
perialist America is capable of aggres- 
sion against the Soviet Union. It may 
be that “such aggression must be an- 
swered by blows from the mighty So- 
viet armed forces.” 

Other countries of the world, says 
Red Star, must beware of associating 
with the imperialist camp. There is 
no true neutrality in today’s world: 
there is only the concept of two op- 
posing camps, and all other nations 
eventually will choose the Soviet side. 
This is what is meant by “peaceful 
coexistence.” 
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The Growing Demand 
For Airborne Forces 


Lieutenant Colonel John M. Stephens, Jr., United States Army 


, finest military force is of lit- 
tle value unless it can be placed where 
it is needed when it is needed. Like 
a fire department with modern appa- 
ratus mounted on horse-drawn vehi- 
cles, a modern army without modern 
mobility will reach the scene too late 
to put out the fire. 

To accomplish its mission of sup- 
pressing small conflicts, and winning 
large wars if they develop, the Army 
must be able to move promptly and 
rapidly to any likely region of action. 
Recent steps to acquire increased air- 
lift resources attest to an increasing 
awareness of the Army’s pressing 
need for the means to move. 


For many years military forces have 
been employed in both large and small 
wars when diplomacy has failed to 
settle political disputes. This require- 
ment still exists, but constant inter- 
national tensions in an age of com- 


peting ideologies have generated a 
new requirement. Cold war situations 
demand immediate presence of mili- 
tary forces to prevent subversion of 
an ally, or to forestall expansion of 
the cold war into active combat. Po- 
litical manipulations by the Commu- 
nist world generate a pressing need 
for strategic forces that can deploy 
in minimum time under all conditions. 

Since World War II the United 
States has increased the number and 
scope of her commitments to free na- 
tions of the world. Military support 
by United States forces may be re- 
quired at any time and at almost any 
point on the globe. To meet all of these 
obligations, the United States must 
find ways to maximize the employ- 
ment potential of her not unlimited 
forces. 


The United States partially solves 
the problem by predeploying overseas 


— 
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forces in the most critical areas, with 
back-up or ready forces in the Zone 
of Interior prepared for immediate 
deployment to other areas in which 
forces cannot be maintained. Forty 
percent of United States Army forces 
are now deployed overseas in some 
75 different countries throughout the 
world. These predeployed forces are, 
for all practical purposes, committed. 
Even in the event of limited war they 
probably would not be available for 
movement to participate in combat 
away from the area in which they are 
located. Thus United States based 
Army forces must be prepared to ex- 
ecute all strategic missions in overseas 
areas other than those to which forces 
are already deployed, and must be pre- 
pared to render immediate assistance 
to predeployed forces. 


Attempts at Communist expansion 
seem now to be aimed at subversion 
to achieve political or military control 
of the small underdeveloped nations 
that are, in many cases, least acces- 
sible to military forces. Strategic 
movement of Army units by air from 
the Continental United States to over- 
seas areas is necessary to ensure the 
earliest arrival of assistance. Air 
movement also can avoid geographical 
barriers and forces of unfriendly or 
neutral nations that could delay or 
prevent timely assistance. Thus a sig- 
nificant air movement capability is 





Lieutenant Colonel John M. Ste- 
phens, Jr., is assigned to the faculty 
of the U. S. Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. During World War 
II he served in Europe with the 2d 
Infantry Division. Other assignments 
include service with the 1st and 7th 
Infantry Divisions and with Head- 
quarters, United States Continental 
Army Command. He was graduated 
from the USA CGSC in 1958. 
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required to accomplish such missions 
in critical overseas areas. 


Four distinct approaches have been 
used in the attack of the air move- 
ment problem, which has been in 
progress in varying degrees for sey. 
eral years. These are: 

@ Provision of “airborne units” 
specially trained, organized, and 
equipped. 

e@ Development of lighter, more eas- 
ily transported equipment. 

@ Development of greater airlift ca- 
pacity. 

e Adaptation of standard units to 
facilitate air movement. These are 
called “air transportable units.” 


Airborne Units 

The Army has had airborne units 
ever since World War II, although 
they are a relatively small part of the 
Army. These specially organized, 
trained, and equipped units provide 
the only capability for assault deliv- 
ery of military forces by parachute. 
They exploit the speed and mobility 
of modern transport aircraft to deliver 
ground forces into combat in mini- 
mum time. Terrain imposes few op- 
erating limitations on these units and 
lack of ground facilities none. They 
can fight almost anywhere that ground 
forces are required, but their weight 
and staying power is restricted by the 
inherent limitations of parachute de- 
livery. 

Airborne units may deploy into al- 
most any area of the world with all 
necessary supplies and equipment in 
a ready to fight condition. They can 
react faster to enemy threats in areas 
with limited facilities than any other 
type force. Airborne units are de- 
signed to provide optimum combat 
power consistent with requirements 
for delivery by air. But they are lim- 
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ited in ground mobility, firepower, and 
capacity for sustained combat. 

A comparison of airborne units that 
existed at the end of World War II 
with current airborne units shows 
that some new weapons and equipment 
have been added and aircraft capabili- 
ties have increased, but only artillery, 
antitank, and air defense firepower 
have increased significantly. More or- 
ganic ground transport can be moved 
by air, but there is no real increase in 
mobility provided within the organi- 
zation. Also, the capacity for sus- 
tained combat has not been really 
improved. Maintenance personnel, 
equipment, and transportation have 
increased but have not significantly 
improved logistical capability. 

Parachute and rigging requirements 
for personnel and equipment in air- 
borne units mean significantly more 
transport aircraft are needed to de- 
liver the same number of troops on 
the ground. For example, a C-124 air- 
craft can transport 200 personnel for 
air landing, but only 60 parachutists. 
The C-130 aircraft can deliver 92 per- 
sonnel by air landings, but only 60 
parachutists. Similar limitations ap- 
ply to equipment when airdrop is re- 
quired. Since the C-130 aircraft is the 
only modern transport suitable to de- 
liver heavy drop loads, its limited 
availability may rule out a parachute 
operation requiring delivery of heavy 
equipment. 


hit-Transportable Units 

Air-transportable units are stand- 
ard ground units which are trained 
and whose equipment is adapted for 
movement and delivery by transport 
aircraft. The troops emerge for com- 
bat from the already landed aircraft. 

Except for units with heavy equip- 
ment, such as armored units, certain 
engineer units, and heavy artillery 
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units, the Army can adapt most of its 
present ground combat elements for 
delivery by air landing. Even some 
missile units, such as those equipped 
with Little John, can move by air. 
Army policy, especially in the last dec- 
ade, has emphasized air-transportable 
training of ground units. This policy 
has greatly improved the Army’s ca- 
pability to prov.ide combat forces 
wherever required in the least time, 
depending on the availability of ap- 
propriate aircraft and of suitable air- 
fields in or near the area where these 
forces are required. 


Advantages - 

Both air-landed forces and para- 
chute forces provide flexibility, but 
air-landed units offer distinct advan- 
tages over airborne units, when con- 
ditions permit their use. They make 
more efficient use of aircraft loading 
space, do not require time to prepare 
heavy drop loads using bulky and 
heavy drop equipment, reorganize 
faster on the ground after landing, 
and in landing are not as dependent 
upon local wind conditions. However, 
most underdeveloped areas of the 
world lack either the quantity or qual- 
ity of airfields to accommodate mod- 
ern strategic transport aircraft. 

These deficiencies seriously restrict 
the use of air-transportable units in 
strategic operations, unless the means 
and time are available to permit en 
route transfer of air-transportable 
units from strategic aircraft to tac- 
tical assault transport aircraft, which 
can operate on hastily constructed or 
small primitive airfields. If the situa- 
tion denies the use of air-transporta- 
ble units, airborne units then are the 
only solution. 

Even when forces are to be deliv- 
ered into well-developed areas air- 
borne units raay be necessary when 
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air transport for standard units is not 
available, when airfields are damaged 
beyond repair, or when adequate air- 
fields are not available within a rea- 
sonable distance from an objective 
area. Thus present conditions require 
forces comprising both air-landed 
units and parachute delivered units. 

In the past the Army has tended to 
separate the missions of airborne units 
and air-transportable units, and com- 
petition for employment resulted. 


air-landed operations into friendly 
areas. Air-transported units, however, 
have certain limitations when com. 
pared with ordinary combat units. Air. 
craft space and weight limitations re. 
quire substitution for or deletion of 
equipment as tanks and heavy artil- 
lery. This reduces the combat power 
of air-transported units. 

Reducing the number of vehicles 
and heavy supporting weapons and 
equipment likewise reduces tactical 


The M56, 90-mm self-propelled gun, typical of the heavy drop load requirements of the 
airborne battle group 


More recently they have been viewed 
as complementary units, each of which 
can contribute its special capability to 
the same mission. New demands, new 
equipment, and new techniques are 
rapidly changing airborne units, and 
a clear division between airborne and 
air-transportable forces is increas- 
ingly more difficult to define. 


Limitations versus Urgency 

Today, a wide variety of missions 
calls for air-transported units: rapid 
reinforcement of predeployed forces 
by air-landed forces, reinforcement of 
air assault, by air-landed followup, and 
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mobility on the ground, firepower, 
and, to a degree, the capability for 
sustained combat of such units. The 
lack of sustained combat capability 
affects tactical operations more than 
strategic operations because trans- 
port aircraft suitable for tactical op- 
erations are smaller. Therefore, rapid 
movement is achieved at the expense 
of reduced combat effectiveness. 
This loss of effectiveness must be 
weighed against the urgency and re- 
quirements of the mission in order to 
determine whether the mission can be 
accomplished by air movement. If 
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speed of movement outweighs the re- 
quirement for maximum firepower and 
ground mobility, the air-landed force 
is ideally suited for the mission. 

The requirement for adequate air- 
fields for delivery of air-transported 
units also reduces the number of areas 
in which such forces may be employed. 
This is growing less significant be- 


understood that it needs no special 
emphasis. By present standards, much 
of the equipment of even 1945 vintage 
appears relatively rudimentary today. 
We are concerned now with some of 
the most advanced aspects of the phys- 
ical sciences—from the standpoint of 
their application for military pur- 
poses, and of discovering advances 


Little John launcher packed for airdrop 


cause military as well as commercial 
requirements are stimulating airfield 
construction. 


Impact of Technological Progress 

Technological progress has paved 
the way for most improvements in mil- 
itary forces since World War II. Com- 
mercial and military requirements for 
improved products have stimulated it 
to a large degree. General Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer pointed this out when he 
stated : 

The fact that military techniques 
have become vastly more complex since 
the end of World War II, is so well 
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which will permit additional or more 
effective application. 

Much of the basic research leading 
to new commercial products is directly 
applicable to improvement of military 
weapons and equipment. Both the 
Army and the Air Force have bene- 
fited in this field. 

Efforts to reduce weight and com- 
plexity of weapons and equipment and 
to improve efficiency and durability 
have been particularly beneficial to 
Army elements of joint airborne 
forces. The M14 rifle, with its greatly 
increased firepower and reduced 
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weight, and the M60 machinegun, 
which equals or surpasses the machine- 
gun it replaces at half the weight, 
provide a significant increase in small 
arms firepower. Antitank and air de- 
fense weapons, such as the SS-11 and 
the Redeye, similarly provide higher 





The Army’s new utility 34-ton truck 


capabilities with reduction in weight 
and size. 

New vehicles such as the M274 
Mechanical Mule, which can carry a 
payload equal to 120 percent of its own 
weight, and a new experimental 34- 
ton truck weighing only 2,400 pounds, 
would improve ground mobility for 
airborne units and air-transported 
units. Another new vehicle which re- 
places the 214-ton truck enhances 
ground mobility. This vehicle weighs 
5,000 pounds less than the present 13,- 
000 pound 2'4-ton truck, and has a 30 
percent greater payload to weight ra- 
tio. Artillery has improved in range, 
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accuracy, and lethality, and weapons 
such as the new 8-inch self-propelled 
howitzer now can be airlifted in C-130 
and C-133 aircraft. 


The net result of reductions in 
weight is to increase the strategic mo- 
bility of airborne and air-transporta- 


ble units. They now move with more 
equipment, and simultaneously achieve 
increased tactical mobility after de- 
livery into combat. 


Problem of Adequate Space 

Reductions in size and weight of 
Army equipment solve only half the 
problem of strategic mobility. The 
other half requires cooperation of the 
Air Force to provide larger and more 
efficient aircraft. Although their size 
is continuously increasing, the prob- 
lem of adequate space for cargo re- 
mains unsolved. As the weight of 
weapons and equipment diminishes, 
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aircraft capacity becomes space-lim- 
ited rather than weight-limited. Max- 
imum efficiency is achieved only under 
use Of available space and weight 
capacity. But when the cargo denies 
full use of either space or weight ca- 
pacity, it is more desirable to have un- 
used space than unused weight ca- 
pacity. 

Tactical movements involving the 
use of smaller aircraft by reductions 
in the size of weapons and equipment 
also increase the efficiency of tactical 
aircraft. And finally, reduction in size 
of equipment increases ground mobil- 
ity because more weapons, equipment, 
and supplies may be moved on the lim- 
ited amount of ground transportation 
in airborne and air-transported units. 


Logistical Support 

Airborne forces (airborne units 
and air-transported units) present 
complex logistical problems. Their re- 
quirements for logistical support nor- 
mally can be met only by air lines of 
communication early in an airborne 
operation; unless linkup with other 
ground forces is possible, air trans- 
port must provide logistical support 
throughout the operation. Continuous 
worldwide requirements for air trans- 
port would increase in emergencies 
and result in competition for priori- 
ties for use of the already inadequate 
number of transport aircraft. Thus 
reduced logistical requirements will al- 
leviate support problems and result in 
increased effectiveness of ground com- 
bat units dependent on air lines of 
communication. 

Improved weapons and equipment, 
which require less maintenance and 
which operate more economically, re- 
duce support requirements. If require- 
ments for spare parts, petroleum, oil, 
and lubricants, and other supplies that 
do not contribute directly to combat 
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power are reduced, the air transport 
thus saved can deliver other supplies 
such as ammunition and equipment 
that do contribute directly to combat 
power. 


Improvements in aerial! delivery 
equipment also will improve the effec- 
tiveness of airborne units. New aerial 
delivery platforms using the honey- 
comb principles of construction and 





New aerial delivery platform using 
the honeycomb system 


new aerial delivery containers permit 
delivery of heavier loads with less pos- 
sibility of damage. Improved para- 
chute design and new vertical lower- 
ing devices also will increase both 
safety and accuracy of delivery. This 
aerial delivery equipment also will be 
smaller, simpler, and lighter in weight 
and, therefore, will permit more 
weight and space capacity to be de- 
voted to supplies, weapons, and equip- 
ment. 

Technological advances already have 
improved capabilities of airborne 
forces. Anticipated future advances 
give even greater promise of provid- 
ing airborne forces with improved ca- 
pabilities. Future airborne forces will 
be increasingly in demand as their 
combat potential more nearly ap- 
proaches that of ordinary ground 
forces, whose strategic and tactical 
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mobility is limited by dependence on 
surface transportation or on short- 
range small capacity organic aircraft. 
The increasing capability to support 
airborne forces for long periods of 
time exclusively with air lines of com- 
munication also will increase their 
utility. 

Ground forces ordinarily are de- 
pendent primarily on extensive, com- 
plex, and vulnerable land or sea lines 
of communication, with their depot 
complexes and their attendant sup- 
port requirement. General Lemnitzer 
emphasized somé of the logistical 
problems which land lines of com- 
munication may pose in the future 
when he stated: 

Supply installations must be dis- 
persed and duplicated for the same 
reason that dispersion is essential for 
tactical units. The increase in the 
ranges of nuclear weapons and the 
deepening of the combat zones may 
well require that the logistical instal- 
lations be located considerably far- 
ther to the rear. Supply lines, while 
possibly longer, will certainly have to 
be more numerous. Greater dispersion 
of the combat unit being supported 
will complicate the logistics problem 
extremely. 


In some future situations, airborne 
units that can be sustained by air lines 
of communications may be the only 
combat forces capable of accomplish- 
ing the required mission. 

Future Requirements 

Two basic considerations will influ- 
ence the requirement for airborne 
forces in the future. The first is that 
the Army provides the only means, 
in many cases, to meet US obligations 
for military support based on inter- 
national agreements. The limited size 
of the Army and the nature of these 
agreements prohibits the deployment 
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of military forces to all areas where 
such support may be required. Thus 
the Army must be capable of provid- 
ing required forces, usually on short 
notice, to any area of the world. The 
only way to accomplish these missions 
is to have forces deliverable by air, 
which will provide the amount of 
ground combat power required at the 
proper time. 

The second consideration is the im- 
proved capability to move more effec- 
tive ground combat units by air. The 
tailoring concept in organization, the 
emphasis on lighter and smaller weap- 
ons and equipment to facilitate move- 
ment by air, and the training empha- 
sis on air transportability for ground 
combat units all reflect an attempt to 
provide forces that can accomplish di- 
verse missions. 

In the past, many missions could 
be assigned only to airborne units in 
which firepower, ground mobility, and 
the capability for sustained combat 
were compromised. Future reduction 
in size and weight and improved ef- 
fectiveness of equipment, together 
with the increased versatility of Army 
units and the improved capabilities of 
transport aircraft provided by the 
USAF, will reduce the disparity be- 
tween airborne and air-transportable 
units and similar but nonairtransport- 
able units. Only the heaviest Army 
combat units will continue to be handi- 
capped in their mobility by being con- 
fined to surface means of movement. 


Conclusions 

Airborne forces of the Army are, 
in many possible cases, the only mili- 
tary forces suitable and capable of 
performing those tasks generated by 
world political unrest and_ tension. 
The extent of these tasks becomes 
more apparent from the repetition of 
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the Communist inspired pattern of po- 
litical upheaval and subsequent mili- 
tary action in various locales through- 
out the world. United States Army 
doctrine, organization, and technique 
is being modified to cope with these 
situations. This evolution of United 
States forces has diminished the dif- 
ferences between airborne forces and 
nonairborne forces. 

The United States at this time 
solves the requirement for forces to 
meet various situations by maintain- 
ing airborne units and training all ap- 
propriate units to participate in air- 
transportable operations. These units, 
which have been shaped by demand, 
new equipment, and new techniques, 
are continuing to change. As these 
changes occur, affording new capabil- 
ities, the demand for these forces will 
increase. 

Since World War II, technological 





progress and commercial and military 
requirements have been mutually stim- 
ulating, resulting in tremendous im- 
provement in weapons and equipment. 
Reduction in weight, size, and main- 
tenance requirements of weapons and 
equipment; greatly increased capabil- 
ities of weapons and equipment of the 
Army; and improved capabilities of 
transport aircraft of the USAF have 
improved the capability to move, de- 
liver, and support airborne forces. 
Such forces are capable of accomplish- 
ing a much greater variety of mis- 
sions than in the past. 

The probable continued limited size 
of the Army, together with the con- 
tinuing or increasing number of sit- 
uations which will require military 
forces in the future, demand forces 
which can be delivered rapidly to cope 
with these situations. Airborne forces 
can meet these increasing demands. 





Since it would be unsound to spread our forces thin so as to try to have 


some strength everywhere, we maintain and must continue to maintain stra- 


tegic reserves. These are the centrally located forces of all of the military 


services which can be rapidly dispatched wherever needed to conduct any 


type of operation. 


In order for these forces to be dispatched rapidly, and so that they can 


be promptly supplied, we need adequate amounts of modern airlift and, con- 


currently, sea lift. Speed is the essense of effectiveness. A relatively small 


force, promptly applied, can achieve more than a larger force brought into 


action later. Without the capability to act rapidly, we would run the risk of 


having our allies overrun before we could take effective action. 
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General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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Colonel John Dibble, Jr., United States Army 


I HAVE a friend in the Air Force 
who deserves credit for inspiring a 
two-step idea to stamp out the service 
differences that pundits play promi- 
nently in the daily news. My friend 
was graduated from the National War 
College a few years ago. One day, 
somewhere between the ninth green 
and the tenth tee, he was reflecting on 
the opportunity that the US Army 
War College had given him to meet 
officers from all branches of the armed 
services. He also had met civilian mem- 
bers of the State Department, the De- 
partment of Defense, and several other 
branches of the Government. The aca- 
demic atmosphere was liberal. New 
ideas and the sharing of ideas were 
encouraged. The method used is called 
cross fertilization, and it works pretty 
well. Sound, logical ideas seem to 
thrive and the bigoted, superstitious 
taboos born purely from the ambitions 
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of an individual service show up like 
three dollar bills. 

The only trouble with this sharing 
of ideas and swapping of war stories, 
according to my friend, is that it 
comes too late in life. He feels that he 
could have done a better job of work- 
ing with the Army and the Navy if 
earlier in his career he had had a 
close look at how they run their divi- 
sions, steam their destroyers, carriers, 
and cruisers, and whatever it is they 
do with their submarines. 

He’s not alone. I have heard varia- 
tions of the same idea expressed by 
some of our admirals and generals; 
not in private conversations, but in 
public or semipublic speeches that 
were open to anyone who cared to 
listen. Many senior military leaders 
agree that they are reluctant to make 
decisions affecting another armed 
service of which they have only a 
superficial knowledge. 
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A Working Knowledge 

The problem is that we are not do- 
ing enough about producing officers 
who have a working knowledge of all 
three services. By a “working” know]- 
edge I mean a technical and tactical 
understanding in considerable detail; 
in other words, a man who has stood 
watch on the bridge of a carrier, par- 
ticipated in a missile firing, and led 
a platoon in a night attack. Obviously, 
no one man could become an expert 
in all of the hundreds of jobs that 
make our national defense work, but 
actual experience with each of the 
armed services would make him a 
more competent leader in a unified de- 
fense effort. 

When I say that we are not doing 
enough toward producing qualified of- 
ficers, I do not mean to belittle what 
we are doing. On the contrary, some 
of the programs are outstanding. The 
exchange of pilots between the Navy 
and the Air Force is one example. At 
San Diego, a few months ago, I met 
an Air Force pilot who had been fly- 
ing off a carrier for a year, and he 
was one of the strongest admirers of 
the Navy’s A4D jet that I have ever 
met. 

Also, we train comparatively few 
officers at schools of services other 
than their own. A number of marines 
attend the Army’s artillery and mis- 


Colonel John Dibble, Jr., is with 
the Joint Plans Division (J5), Head- 
quarters, Commander in Chief Pacific. 
He was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1940, and 
during World War II served with the 
7th Tank Destroyer Group in Europe. 
A graduate of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College in 
1953 and the United States Army War 
College in 1958, he has held various 
positions at the Department of the 
Army level. 
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sile school. There are Army and Navy 
officers at the Air University, Army 
and Air Force officers at the Navy 
Staff College, and Navy and Air Force 
officers at the US Army War College. 
The Armed Forces Staff College pro- 
vides an excellent Joint Staff Course 
for officers of all three services. And 
the National War College trains the 
group with between 15 and 20 years’ 
service. 

However, we aren’t doing enough. 
We need to broaden this program. 


Joint Training Program 

The first of two steps which I pro- 
pose is a training program that would 
permit unification in another 10 years. 

Each service would select a group 
of its outstanding officers with about 
five years’ duty, sufficient service for 
evaluation, and accumulation of ex- 
perience. The officers selected would 
enter a special 10-year training pro- 
gram; they would be told what the 
program was all about, and also would 
be told that if they completed the pro- 
gram successfully, they would be as- 
signed to key unified command posi- 
tions. 

Cross training in a school of another 
service is essential. An Air Force offi- 
cer might be sent to the Army’s In- 
fantry School or to one of its missile 
schools. An Army officer might be sent 
to pilot training with either the Navy 
or the Air Force, although later in the 
program as guided missiles improve, 
pilot training would become less neces- 
sary, and Navy or Air Force missile 
training would be more appropriate. 
A Navy pilot might be sent to learn 
about Strategic Air Command opera- 
tions, or a submariner might take 
parachute training with the Army. 

At the end of this initial training, 
the officers would serve utilization 
tours which would give them a chance 
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to expand their knowledge. About a 
year on the job should give them an 
adequate amount of experience—then, 
on to another school. This time the Air 
Force officer who went to the Army’s 
missile school might well go on to 
learn about Navy carrier operations 
and then spend a year with the 6th 
or 7th Fleet, either’as a pilot or as 
an operations officer. 


At this point, each officer would 
have about nine years’ service and be 
ready to attend the staff college of 
his own service or of one-of the other 
services. Let us assume that the Air 
Force officer, having completed two 
years learning about Army missiles 
and two years learning Navy fleet op- 
erations, was given the chance to at- 
tend the Navy Staff College at New- 
port.. Following his one-year tour, he 
might elect to serve on an Army, 
Navy, or Air Force staff at division 
level or higher. This would be a three- 
year tour of duty, during which he 
might serve in operations, personnel, 
logistics, intelligence, or one of the 
technical staffs, such as communica- 
tions or engineering. Ideally, he 
might serve in two or more staff sec- 
tions during his three-year tour. 


Now, with 14 years of varied staff 
and troop assignments behind, him, 
our hero is ready for his first joint 
school, either the Armed Forces Staff 
College or the National War College. 
The top officers, the ones “destined” 
to become the Chairmen of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Directors of the 
Joint Staff, and the commanders of 
our unified commands overseas, would 
attend the National War College. The 
remainder of the officers would attend 
the Armed Forces Staff College. They, 
too, would haye an opportunity to at- 
tend the National War College if they 
demonstrated that they were out- 
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standing before the completed 20 
years’ service. 


New Designation 

As a result, 10 years after enter- 
ing the joint training program, our 
Air Force officer has acquired Army 
missile and Navy fleet operations ex- 
perience. He has completed a year at 
the Navy Staff College and three years 
of Navy staff work, and he winds up 
the program with graduation from 
the National War College. 

But he is no longer an Air Force 
officer or Army or Navy! He is part 
of the nucleus of qualified officers who 
wi)l make integration in the armed 
services a success. He and the other 
officers who started the joint training 
program 10 years earlier will be as- 
signed to joint staffs throughout the 
world. The problem is to get enough 
of them, trained well enough, soon 
enough. 

It is neither reasonable nor neces- 
sary to have every joint staff and 
command position in the Armed 
Forces manned by one of these spe- 
cially trained officers before we can 
make integration within the Armed 
Forces work. Only about half of the 
positions on the Joint Staff in Wash- 
ington, the European Command Staff, 
and the staff of the Commander in 
Chief Pacific would be sufficient. 

I can see no reason why our mili- 
tary school system cannot be adjusted 
immediately to meet this requirement. 
The money and effort required by such 
a program would be insignificant com- 
pared with the expenditures being 
made on weapons development pro- 
grams and the results would be far 
more valuable. There is no doubt that 
this joint training program will work. 

The second step must be taken at 
a higher level among officers with 10 
or 20 years’ service who are presently 
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qualified for joint staff and command 
duty. Although some of them are 
highly qualified in their own services, 
they are insufficiently broad in out- 
look to work wholeheartedly with offi- 
cers of the other services. 


Sources 

This lack of genuine cooperation 
springs from two principal sources. 
One is past experience. All of us are, 
in a sense, victims of our own expe- 
rience. Sometimes, when I hear a sea- 
faring man refer to the Army Rear 
Area as “the aft part of the battle- 
field” I feel that his 20 years in the 
Navy are showing. But then I think, 
“What about my 20 years in the 
Army?” and I am forced to admit 
that my own instincts are far from 
trustworthy when I refer to a carrier 
as a “boat.” 

The second source of difficulty is 
the very large and real fact that every 
officer’s hope for success is related 
closely to the efficiency, effectiveness, 
or fitness reports that he receives. 
These reports, in turn, usually are 
written by officers of his own service. 
Probably telling more than the reports 
themselves is the reputation the offi- 
cer enjoys or fails to enjoy in his own 
service while he is serving on a joint 
staff. If he appears to be less than 
effective in advancing his service’s 
interests, the word soon gets around 
that he has sold out to the enemy. 

It would be a serious mistake to 
underestimate the impact of this debt 
to service loyalty, for under the cur- 
rent system, service interests spell out 
a man’s fate. As one sage put it, “I’m 
normally a very reasonable man, but 
you’re talking about my career.” The 
service to which an officer belongs has 
control of his assignments, his school- 
ing, and his promotions. These are 
facts of life which cannot be cast 
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lightly aside. However, there are in- 
creasingly strong signs that our serv- 
ice leaders, from the Chiefs of Staff 
down, recognize that the interests of 
the United States are larger than 
service interests. They have it within 
their power of leadership to make the 
program work. 


When officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force work side by side, 
these two influences are even more 
corrosive. Let us suppose that you 
have an earnest desire to make con- 
cessions to another man’s point of 
view, but he feels that he either can- 
not or will not make concessions. Re- 
sult? Either you make all the conces- 
sions or none is made. This, too often, 
is the way joint cooperation works. 
Then, after the reasonable man has 
been confronted with the obdurate, 
unyielding viewpoint a few times, he, 
too, becomes unyielding. At this point 
reason takes wing and joint coopera- 
tion becomes a pure power play. Since 
there are three services involved, part 
of the power play can involve maneu- 
vers to get two services to gang up on 
the third. These maneuvers involve 
“you scratch my back and I’ll scratch 
yours.” 


Another ploy involves getting all 
the powerful joint staff and command 
positions filled by members of one 
service. As a result, there sometimes 
is fancy maneuvering when a new 
joint task force is formed or a key 
position is open. 

This dark side of joint cooperation 
has convinced me that the first step, 
the 10-year joint training program 
that I have proposed for the younger 
officers, will be virtually worthless un- 
less we do something to improve co- 
operation among the officers who now 
have between 10 and 20 years of serv- 
ice. These are the officers who will be 
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the senior commanders when the 
younger officers have finished their 
joint training program. 


Conversion to Joint Colleges 

What to do about these senior offi- 
cers is the second part of my two steps 
toward interservice peace. Part of this 
step is a tough and touchy proposal 
—I would do away with the individ- 
ual service war colleges (the Army 
and Navy War Colleges and the Sen- 
ior Course at the Air University). 
Much of what they teach is similar 
to the instruction’ at the National War 
College. The rest deals with uniserv- 
ice doctrine, research, and develop- 
ment. 

The facilities and staffs of the in- 
dividual service war colleges would 
not go to waste. They would be con- 
verted into joint colleges, and become 
part of the expanded National War 
College and Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege that will be required to get the 
joint training program into high gear. 

As an important part of the second 
step, certain senior officers, selected 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their 
intelligence, breadth of vision, and 
ability to place service unity above 
individual service bias, would imme- 
diately be designated. “officers of the 
Armed Forces” and would lose their 
service identity. 

These “officers of the Armed 
Forces” would be assigned to senior 
positions on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington, the unified commands 
overseas, and the joint task forces 
within these commands. They would 
be the chiefs of the numerous joint 
military advisory groups spread 
throughout the world in the nations 
to which we give military aid and ad- 
vice. It would be made obvious that 
joint leadership is the greatest plum 
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that could fall into a military man’s 
lap. 


A New Influence 

These officers would soon come to 
have the greatest influence in the 
armed services. They would be respon- 
sible for eradicating interservice fric- 
tion on the joint staff and within the 
joint commands. Since all of the key 
joint positions would be filled by offi- 
cers free of service affiliation, it 
would be less possible for the services 
to play power politics by packing the 
joint staffs with their own candidates. 

As a sidelight, I am not so fatuously 
optimistic as to believe that all these 
newly selected “officers of the Armed 
Forces” will immediately change 
thought habits that they have devel- 
oped over the years. However, as the 
new system gains maturity and pres- 
tige, the patterns of joint thought will 
develop. As a result, when the junior 
officers complete their 10-year train- 
ing program, they will step into joint 
staff and command jobs, confident that 
their leaders will welcome the breadth 
of knowledge and experience that they 
bring with them. 

At this point, 10 years from the 
time we start training in earnest for 
joint duties, we will be ready for uni- 
fied action. Everyone concerned with 
our military responsibilities will have 
had 10 years to take all the other lo- 
gistic, administrative, fiscal, and or- 
ganizational actions that unification 
in the armed services will require. 
They will have a job to do, a complex, 
tremendous, and difficult job, and they 
will have 10 years to finish it. The 
two-step joint training program which 
I have proposed will make it possible 
for the job to be done with a maxi- 
mum of effectiveness and minimum of 
scars, recriminations, mistakes, and 
reservations. 
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WHY NATO 


IS NECESSARY 


Sir Evelyn Shuckburgh 


The North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization marks its 11th anni- 
versary on 4 April 1961. During the 
life of the alliance, not one foot of free 
soil protected by the treaty has fallen to 
Communist domination. The article start- 
ing on this page and the one which follows 
are appraisals of NATO’s continuing sig- 
nificance to world peace.—Editor. 


Dus role of the Atlantic Alliance 
in world affairs and its value in the 
future as an instrument for Western 
security and peace is a subject which 
needs to be reexamined from time to 
time. Nothing is easier for an inter- 
national institution like NATO than 
to get stuck with a set of functions 
and a set of ideas which have been 
left behind by events. 

The circumstances of international 
life are constantly changing, and we 
have witnessed remarkable changes 
during the last 12 months. 

Nations and, their governments have 
ways of adjusting themselves to such 
changes; they react automatically to 
shifts in public sentiment and altera- 
tions in the requirements of their na- 
tional life. Governments are subject 
to the direct pressures of interests, 
both internally and externally, and the 
winds of change blow directly upon 
them. 
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But international bodies like NATO 
do not possess the same automatic at- 
tributes of growth and change. We in 
NATO are in touch only at second 
hand—that is to say, through national 
governments—with the realities of po- 
litical life. We answer to no electorate; 
we have no direct authority. We could 
easily slip out of the center of affairs. 
We have to make sure that we are up 
to date and that we are answering the 
needs of today and not those of yes- 
terday or the day before. 

NATO Is a Club 

Thus NATO consists of those activ- 
ities which member governments are 
prepared to carry out in common un- 





Sir Evelyn Shuckburgh is As- 
sistant Secretary General for Po- 
litical Affairs of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. This 
article is reprinted from NATO 
LETTER, July 1960. 
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der its aegis. It might, in fact, be 
described as an aegis, a roof, a meet- 
ing place, a mechanism for consulta- 
tion, or a club for defined common 
activities with a certain number of 
house rules. Its members, for the most 
part, when they are not on the club 
premises, have private activities of 
their own which are no affair of the 
club, and they make friendships and 
associations outside, according to their 
taste and their needs. But they try to 
act in common in all those matters for 
which the club was founded. 

You will see, thérefore, that NATO 
can be no more than what the mem- 
ber governments make of it. It is just 
one of the associations in the inter- 
national life of these 15 countries and 
not, of course, the only one. Most of 
our members belong to other interna- 
tional groupings, to some of which 
they attach as much importance as to 
NATO. Moreover, they talk to one an- 
other bilaterally all the time through 
their normal diplomatic channels. 

Then, as I said, the purpose for 
which this club was founded was lim- 
ited and clearly defined. The object 
was to provide mutual protection 
against the possibility of military ag- 
gression in the North Atlantic area. 
The treaty established that an attack 
on any member would be regarded as 
an attack on all, and, of course, for 
us Europeans the essential point of 
this was that it put the United States 
firmly and reliably at our side. 

We have now become so accustomed 
to the presence of American forces 
in Europe in peacetime that it is easy 
to forget how revolutionary the idea 
was in 1949 and how it transformed 
the European political situation. It 
was contrary to all American tradi- 
tion to take on a permanent commit- 
ment of this kind, and we should not 
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assume that it has now become quite 
natural. On the contrary, we must 
keep watch to encourage and assist 
this trend of American policy. 


US Operates Through NATO 

NATO has successfully performed 
its primary defensive task. We built 
up a common defense system; we 
halted aggression in Europe, and no 
nation since the unfortunate Czecho- 
slovakia has been deprived of its lib- 
erty in the Atlantic area. But the con- 
ditions of this success remain opera- 
tive. American military presence in 
Europe is still essential for our sur- 
vival, despite the economic and polit- 
ical progress we have all made since 
1949. Two conclusions follow from 
this. 

First, we have to reject Soviet pro- 
posals for the abolition of military 
bases in allied territories. In order 
to do that, we also have to resist the 
idea, so assiduously spread by Soviet 
propaganda, that there is something 
more improper about a military base 
which you have invited your ally to 
set up in your country, to help you 
with your defense, than about one 
which you have set up yourself. This 
is, of course, nonsense. Any govern- 
ment has the right to ask an ally to 
assist it with its defenses. 

Second, we have to preserve and 
strengthen the instrument through 
which the Americans are willing to 
deploy their military effort in Europe, 
that is to say, NATO. This is the most 
sternly practical of all the reasons for 
preserving NATO: that United States 
military aid and active participation 
in our defense are available to us only 
through this organization. Thus any 
action by any member of the alliance 
which impedes the effective deploy- 
ment of American strength in NATO 
is certainly a disservice to us all. 
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Fortunately, the United States, like 
the United Kingdom and Canada, has 
shown that she has very strong polit- 
ical as well as military reasons for 
wishing to operate through NATO. 
The alliance constitutes for these three 
countries, in different ways, an ideal 
forum for reconciling their various 
interests in America, Europe, and 
other parts of the world. This is a very 
important factor for us all, and we 
have every interest in encouraging it. 
Thus we all have the strongest po- 
litical reasons for keeping up our na- 
tional contributions to the common 
defense effort and also in helping by 
all possible means—each country in 
the best way it can—to increase the 
over-all effectiveness of NATO de- 
fense. One of the particular points is 
being willing, wherever it is politically 
possible for us to do so, to accept the 
setting up of modern weapons where 
they are needed for the allied defense 
program. 

But the task of NATO was not lim- 
ited to building up the common de- 
fenses of the area. It was also neces- 
sary to organize methods of unifying 
the political action of the 15 member 
countries, in their dealings with the 
Soviet Union, on all the major ques- 
tions which have troubled our sleep 
since the end of the war. 


NATO has been the forum where 
Western policies have been worked 
out. It was in and through NATO that 
the Western positions were established 
on disarmament, on the German prob- 
lem, on European security, and on the 
whole question of relations with the 
Soviet Union, including the long proc- 
s of discussion and exploration 
which led up to the first direct per- 
sonal meetings between the leaders of 
East and West. 
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Western Unity 

NATO has been, on the whole, re- 
markably successful during its life- 
span in bringing about a common 
Western position on these matters, 
despite the great diversity of opinion 
which is natural in a group of free 
societies, and despite the consistent 
efforts of the adversary to divide us. 

We were united at the time of the 
first Berlin crisis when our airlift 
overcame the Soviet blockade, and we 
were equally united when the second 
Berlin crisis was created by Mr. Khru- 
shchev at the end of 1958. We secured 
universal support in the West for the 
disarmament proposals which were 
put forward at the United Nations in 
1957, just as we have received general 
backing for the new proposals sub- 
mitted in March 1960 to the Geneva 
Conference by the five Western par- 
ticipants. 

Although it has frequently ap- 
peared, immediately after some spec- 
tacular Soviet move, that the West is 
divided and in disarray, we have al- 
ways succeeded in hammering out a 
common position in time for the cru- 
cial encounter. And when I say a 
common position, I mean one which 
satisfies not only the governments of 
the 15 countries, but their public 
opinion as well. Anyone who attended 
the meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of NATO countries in Istanbul could 
see that every member government 
felt that it had played its part in the 
preparations for the Summit meet- 
ing, and that its views had been taken 
fully into account. 

This process of securing an agreed 
position on matters of such vital im- 
portance to all countries is not done 
by vague goodwill or by magic. It re- 
quires a regular mechanism for con- 
sultation and a real desire to consult. 
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Machinery Must Be Used 

NATO is a very flexible organiza- 
tion. I think we are capable of carry- 
ing as much traffic (in the form of 
consultative activity) as our member 
governments are ready to place upon 
us. The Council of Foreign Ministers, 
the Permanent Council, the Political 
and Economic Committees, and other 
standing or ad hoc committees of 
NATO are capable of dealing with 
intergovernmental consultation and 
negotiation on any topic and at any 
level. 


The only question is how much the 
governments are willing to use this 
machinery. That is really the key to 
the whole thing. When the govern- 
ments make use of us, by making 
statements of policy or laying prob- 
lems before us, we are a useful in- 
stitution; if they were to leave us 
alone or forget us, we would wither 
on the vine. 

One great advantage of NATO, to 
which I would draw special attention, 
is the fact that the council meets reg- 
ularly and that consequently its meet- 
ings do not attract the attention of 
the press. It is possible for the am- 
bassadors to meet and discuss the most 
controversial question without fear of 
being questioned by journalists as 
they leave the meeting for luncheon 
and asked what it was all about. This 
is a very valuable advantage and it 
is one of the things which makes 
NATO such a useful instrument for 
international cooperation. 


But this feature has its negative 
side. Member governments find it 
much easier to bow to the opinion of 
the majority over matters which are 
not much noticed by the press, than 
they do when the eyes of public opin- 
ion are upon them. Consequently, our 
successes in NATO tend to be un- 
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Top left: German soldiers of 
NATO’s Shield 


Top right: General Nor- 
stad, SACEUR, discusses. 
NATO _ matters’ with 
Chancellor Adenauer of 
Germany 








Center left: Danish troops 
add strength to the defense 
of the northern flank 


Center right: Berlin’s 
Freedom Bell, a symbol 
of democracy. US Army 
Photo. 


Bottom left: French artillery 
on field exercises in Germany 


Bottom right: British 
naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean support the 
southern flank. British 
Information Services. 
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known, and our failures tend to occur 
over issues which interest everybody. 
This, I am afraid, is something like 
a law of life for an international or- 
ganization. 

The council of 15 is, of course, 
rather too large a body for handling 
the most complicated international 
problems. For this reason, a system 
has been built up whereby certain 
questions are discussed in the first in- 
stance by a smaller group of the coun- 
tries primarily concerned; and when 
they have reached an agreed position, 
their views are then submitted for 
full discussion in the council. This has 
been the position over the whole dis- 
armament question, on which Italy has 
been a member of the five-power group 
because of her participation in the 
Geneva Conference. It has also been 
the practice in all matters affecting 
Germany. 


The Summit System 

On the whole, the system has worked 
very well. It gives us the benefit of 
having the hard work done in a small 
group, without the danger and objec- 
tion which would be raised to any per- 
manent “directing group” of great 
powers within the alliance. Of course, 
in practice, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France are mem- 
bers of most of these groups. But this 
is by accident and by reason of their 
special interest in the topic under dis- 
cussion, and not because they are con- 
sidered to have a privileged position 
in the alliance. 

In the case of preparing for the 
Summit on what we described as East- 
West relations, these three powers 
acted alone. However, we invented a 
special mechanism to make this ac- 
ceptable to the others; we sent an ob- 
server from NATO to attend all their 
meetings and to report back to Secre- 
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tary General Spaak each time they 
met. The observer was able to ensure 
that the council was kept fully in. 
formed of the way the minds of these 
three governments were working on 
the question of how to approach the 
topic of East-West relations with Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

But the Summit system, by its very 
nature, presents a certain challenge 
to the NATO concept. For it is a meet- 
ing in which three members of the 
alliance—the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France—must 
act as spokesmen of the West, and 
they thus acquire a status which might 
become difficult to reconcile with the 
principle of equality in NATO. 

It has not been accepted in NATO 
that these three would always be the 
ones to attend top-level meetings with 
the Soviet Union, and there may well 
be strong feelings on this point if 
further meetings are arranged on the 
same basis. Some of our members 
would be very much opposed to any 
permanent establishment of the three- 
power directorate in NATO. 


Work of the Political Committee 

Apart from the council itself, an 
important instrument for consultation 
is the Political Committee, of which 
I am the Chairman, and which con- 
sists of the seconds-in-command of 
the national delegations. It is a more 
informal body than the council. 

In this committee a great deal of 
useful business is done between the 
15 member governments, and a wide 
variety of exchanges on political mat- 
ters takes place. We meet once a week, 
like the council, and we are able to 
help the governments to harmonize, 
to a great extent, their interpretation 
of events and their policies. 

Our work varies greatly; part of it 
is concerned with particular questions 
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of foreign policy relating to the Soviet 
bloc, in which it is desirable that the 
NATO countries should act in com- 
mon. Another part is devoted to re- 
viewing the situation in different 
parts of the world, including the So- 
viet bloc, the Middle East, the Far 
East, Africa, and so on, in order to 
make sure that our governments are 
aware of one another’s point of view 
and pool to some extent their informa- 
tion and their interpretations. I be- 
lieve that these exchanges are found 
very valuable by member govern- 
ments, and especially by those which 
are less well-informed on affairs in 
these areas. 

In these cases we do not try to 
agree upon a common policy—that 
would be too ambitious in a field which 
is outside the scope of the NATO 
Treaty—but we do encourage a cer- 
tain harmonization of policy which is 
very useful. In fact, I think I may 
say that it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a situation arising today such as 
arose over Suez in 1956, when action 
taken by certain member countries 
came as a surprise to their allies. I 
think that our consultation and ex- 
changes of view in NATO are too 
close now for that kind of thing to 
happen. 

Sometimes we are able to organize 
joint action, for example, when there 
is urgent need to relieve a particular 
country from Soviet economic pres- 
sures or to take a common line on some 
Soviet initiative in the uncommitted 
world. But generally speaking we leave 
action in these areas either to. indi- 
vidual member governments or to 
other international organizations more 
suited to the job, such as the United 
Nations agencies or the International 
Bank. We do not plan aid programs 
for underdeveloped countries, but we 
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provide the political impulse and we 
draw attention to the political needs. 


Economic Work Limited 

One question which many people 
ask is what part NATO plays in the 
economic problems of Europe and the 
Atlantic area. The NATO Treaty it- 
self would allow us to try to tackle 
almost any subject with which mem- 
ber governments wish to deal. Article 
2, in particular, says that the powers 
will “seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies and 
will encourage economic collaboration 
between any or all of them.” 

But, in practice, our operations are 
limited by the desire not to duplicate 
work which is already being done in 
other organizations. Thus we have 
never moved into the field of opera- 
tions of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
and we have never yet been involved 
in the question of relations between 
the common market and the Outer 
Seven (European Free Trade Associ- 
ation). The Secretary General has ex- 
pressed the view that this is a weak- 
ness in NATO. He has argued pub- 
licly that the coming struggle between 
East and West will be largely eco- 
nomic and that NATO has the duty 
to provide the leadership for the 
Western World in this conflict. 

This view has not yet been fully 
accepted by our member governments; 
I think their feeling is that they would 
rather deal with these matters in a 
separate organization such as the 
OEEC where they can appoint repre- 
sentatives who are specially qualified 
in these subjects, and where the ex- 
pert knowledge can be concentrated. 
But the degree to which NATO should 
extend its economic activity is still a 
matter of controversy, and will cer- 
tainly come up again for discussion at 
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the ministerial meeting in December. 

Meanwhile our economic work is 
mainly limited to analyzing the capa- 
bility of member countries from the 
point of view of the defense effort 
and to studying the economic expan- 
sion of the Soviet bloc and the Soviet 
economic drive in underdeveloped 
countries. 


Varied Views of Information 

Finally, I would mention another 
field in which NATO’s activity is only 
marginal and to some extent rather 
disappointing; I ,.mean the field of in- 
formation. Here we come up against 
the firm view of our member govern- 
ments that they alone must be respon- 
sible for enlightening their own pub- 
lic opinion about NATO. 

We have tried very hard to bring 
about some coordination of publicity 
themes, some cooperation between our 
members in the war of ideas; but we 
have not been very successful. Some 
nations have information services, 
others do not. Some approve of gov- 
ernment-sponsored publicity, others do 
not believe in it; so that although we 
are all agreed upon the broad lines of 
our approach to the cold war, we find 
it difficult to work out any common 
technique for applying it. Whenever 
anybody proposes that NATO should 
embark on studies of psychological 
warfare, there is immediate opposi- 
tion and a fear that we may try to set 
up some central propaganda organ. 
I share these fears to a large extent 
myself. 

The fact is that the best way to 
coordinate publicity is to coordinate 
policy. If we can get our governments 
to agree about their political objec- 
tives and their responses to Soviet ac- 
tion, then we are halfway toward a 
coordinated publicity. When the alli- 
ance is divided on policy, no propa- 
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ganda effort can make it look united, 
When it is united on policy, it is easy 
to get the publicity right. 

It has recently become popular to 
speak about a crisis in NATO and for 
many different reasons people have 
begun, especially in Europe, to ask 
themselves whether the alliance is so 
necessary as it was, and whether it 
is going to survive. There are reasons 
for this, and we may as well face them. 
They are mostly related to the changes 
which have taken place in the world 
situation by reason of scientific ad- 
vance, the development of new weap- 
ons, and the blowing of new winds 
upon both East and West. 


Control of Nuclear Weapons 

The first reason for doubt and ques- 
tioning about the validity of the alli- 
ance has been the advent of nuclear 
weapons to the continent of Europe 
and the approach to what is called nu- 
clear parity between East and West. 

Since the beginning of NATO, as 
we know, the alliance has depended 
for its defense upon the American nvu- 
clear deterrent force which is under 
exclusive American control and sit- 
uated for the most part on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The European 
contribution to the deterrent (apart 
from the Royal Air Force bomber 
force) consisted entirely of nonnu- 
clear or conventional forces, forming 
part of the Shield. 

In other words, the European mem- 
bers of the alliance, apart from the 
United Kingdom, had no direct hand 
in the nuclear business. They were 
content to regard it as a distant but 
effective protection against aggres- 
sion, supplied by their American and, 
to a lesser extent, their British allies. 
No question of control or of condi- 
tions for the deployment or disposi- 
tion of these weapons arose. All that 
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was required was a confident faith 
that the United States would be loyal 
to her commitments under the treaty, 
and this faith gave Western Europe 
its sense of security for nearly 10 
years. 

But in the last two years, nuclear 
weapons have begun to appear on the 
territory of continental European 
countries. The establishment of inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile sites 


and the stockpiling of tactical nuclear 
Weapons in certain countries of Eu- 
rope has brought the nuclear problem 
to the doorstep of European nations. 
Those who have accepted, or contem- 
plated accepting, such weapons have 
been subjected to every kind of threat 
from the Soviets, and their govern- 
ments and peoples have had to show 
much courage and determination. 
Searching debates have had to be gone 
through, in the national parliaments, 
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and in the press, on the question of 
control of these weapons. 

The nuclear warheads remain un- 
der American custody it is true; but 
it is no longer possible for the Euro- 
pean governments to avoid a direct 
responsibility in regard to their use. 
Thus the question of control of nu- 
clear weapons and, arising from it, 
the question of participation in major 
decisions of peace and war, has begun 
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Large council chamber in the new headquarters building of the North Atlantic Council 

at Porte Dauphine, France. The council is the governing body for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


to be, in a new sense, a matter of ar- 
gument within the alliance and even 
a divisive factor. You could not ex- 
pect anything else. 
Defense of One, Defense of All 

Second, we can all see how the ap- 
proach to nuclear parity between East 
and West, and the fact of the United 
States herself having become open to 
nuclear reprisal, has set in motion 
certain doubts about the complete va- 
lidity of the American strategic de- 
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terrent as a protection for the Euro- 
pean allies. This has even led in some 
quarters to the growth of the idea 
that the only deterrent upon which a 
nation can absolutely depend in the 
last resort is one under its exclusive 
national control. Now that idea—how- 
ever attractive it may seem at first 
sight to nationalist sentiment—is di- 
rectly subversive of the NATO con- 
cept that the defense of one is the de- 
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The small council chamber, as viewed 

from the sound engineer’s control room. 

The control panel in the foreground con- 

trols the simultaneous translation of 
presentations on the floor. 


fense of all, and could, if it were 
widely accepted, gravely endanger the 
alliance. 

Then again, if we are reaching a 
state of nuclear parity in which 
neither side is able to protect itself 
from destruction in the event of an 
all-out nuclear exchange, the effect 
must be to make such an exchange in- 
creasingly hard to contemplate. Some 
people begin to wonder whether, in 
that case, our major nuclear deterrent 
remains valid against operations of 
a limited character. 


In plain terms, it is argued, the 
Soviets might calculate that the United 
States (and/or other NATO nuclear 
powers) would never risk retaliation 
for the sake of opposing some limited 
aggression against the territory of an- 
other member country. This is not 
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necessarily an attitude of distrust of 


the United States—and certainly thef 
United States has never given any} 


cause for such distrust—it is more an 
instinctive fear of finding yourself in 
a position where another nation can 
decide whether something you con. 
sider vital shall be fought for. It is 
partly responsible, I suppose, for the 
British and now the French decision 


to possess an independent nuclear de. 


terrent capability. 


Importance of “Shield” Forces 

Where does this lead us and how 
tenable is the national solution? The 
difficulties and expense of maintain- 
ing an independent national deterrent 
are becoming increasingly plain, and 
we are entitled to wonder for how long 
any nation, other than the two major 
powers, can do so. 

May it not prove, so far as the West 
is concerned, that some NATO solu- 
tion, that is to say, some NATO-con- 
trolled nuclear capability, may be the 
only practical alternative to the pres- 
ent reliance on the United States 
alone? I do not know how near we are 
to that, and, of course, the great diff- 
culty would be to find a system of con- 
trol flexible and simple enough to give 
credibility to a NATO deterrent—but 
if we come to that, it would give 
NATO a new importance and might 
lead to very far-reaching political de- 
velopments. For if once all NATO 
powers were to.adopt a policy of bas- 
ing their security entirely on their 
alliances, of which NATO is the heart, 
would they not be far upon the road 
toward political integration? 

However, that is only part of the 
speculation into which we are led by 
the development of missiles. If the 
major nuclear deterrent forces of East 
and West cancel one another out, one 
may well ask how are we to deter or 
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resist minor, or even major, local ag- 
gressions and limited hostile actions? 
The NATO answer to this question 
is that, in addition to the nuclear 
“sword,” we possess the “shield” 
forces—the forces on the ground in 
Europe—equipped with both conven- 
tional and nuclear weapons. These are 
equally a part of the deterrent, and 
they extend its effect down to the level 
of minor aggressions. 

The trend of military thinking in 


| NATO today is to lay stress on the 


importance of these forces and on the 
need to build them up, to make them 
mobile and flexible, and to supply them 
with the whole range of weapons. 


Cooperation Essential to Defense 

This is where the absolute neces- 
sity of the alliance is most clearly 
seen. For whatever might be the pos- 
sibilities of a national approach to 
strategic weapons and long-range mis- 
siles, it is perfectly clear that no Eu- 
ropean nation can operate a shield 
system, capable of protecting its own 
territory against limited aggression, 
except in cooperation with its allies. 
We have gone too far along the road 
of dependence upon joint infrastruc- 
ture, joint radar defenses, and so 
forth, for the national forces to be 
capable of operating on their own. The 
reduction in the scale of Europe, re- 
sulting from the speed of aircraft and 
missiles, has made it impossible to 
conceive of ground operations being 
conducted in Europe on anything but 
acommon NATO basis. 

In other words, the more remote be- 
comes the prospect of arbitrament by 
strategic nuclear exchange, the more 
dependent NATO countries become 
upon one another-in the only remain- 
ing type of defense they possess 
against limited aggression, namely the 
NATO “shield” forces on the ground. 
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A New Type of Strength 

The unity of NATO in the political 
field has recently been put through 
some very severe tests. To begin with 
there was the relaxation in tension 
between East and West, and the be- 
ginning of negotiations and contact 
between leaders of the two sides which 
made many people think that the mil- 
itary effort of the West might have 
become less necessary, and the alli- 
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Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak conducts a press 

conference in the council’s new press- 
room-theater 


ance less important. As it turned out, 
these ideas received a sharp setback 
when the Paris Summit Conference 
failed to take place. 


It must be said that, as a matter of 
fact, the alliance had succeeded in 
maintaining its unity and its flexibil- 
ity very well throughout the period 
of preparation for the Summit. Per- 
haps we were helped by the fact that 
despite the spirit of Camp David, some 
of our allies and friends, such as peo- 
ples of Greece and, of course, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, were being 
subjected to the most crude propa- 
ganda attacks. Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self was frequently reminding us that 
his idea of “peaceful coexistence” by 
no means meant that there was to be 
any genuine cooperation or friendli- 
ness between the two systems. The So- 
viets never tired of reminding us, on 
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the contrary, that peaceful coexistence 
in their view consists of a state of 
struggle and conflict in the economic, 
political, and ideological fields, as a 
result of which communism will even- 
tually overthrow all other systems. 
This is a doctrine of perpetual dis- 
trust and animosity between peoples. 


Confronting the Communists 

But supposing things turn out bet- 
ter than that; supposing that despite 
the failure in Paris it were still to be 
found possible to evolve new forms 
of negotiation and contact and a less 
mutually destructive state of rela- 
tions. Then it would still be essential 
for the West to remain united and 
for Western policy to be coordinated 
with the greatest thoroughness for 
the purpose of such negotiations. The 
importance of this has not been di- 
minished by the Paris debacle for, 
after all, there are still a number of 
important negotiations going on (dis- 
armament, the cessation of nuclear 
tests, and so forth) and we must as- 
sume that there will be more. 

The Soviets are great experts at 
negotiation, very patient and single- 
minded, as all good chess players are. 
If we were to attempt to meet them 
around the negotiating tables in the 
next few years in a state of disarray 
and in a spirit of national self-impor- 
tance, we would certainly be worsted 
in every encounter. Here, then, is the 
second task of our alliance—to make 
sure that the Free World’s negotia- 
tors are able to confront the Commu- 
nist powers with orderly and rational 
policies, backed by the public opinion 
of all our countries. 

It may turn out that the negotia- 
tions conducted at a lower level than 
the Summit, that is to say by foreign 
ministers and their representatives, 
will prove to be more conducive to 
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thorough consultation in NATO than § 


the system of “summitry.” 

NATO was built up around the for- 
eign ministers of the member coun. 
tries. They are members of the NATO 
Council; they and their permanent 
representatives have been meeting one 
another for 10 years around the coun- 
cil table, under the Chairmanship of 
the Secretary General; they have be- 
come a team, knowing one another in- 
timately, accustomed to consulting one 
another on many matters. The vari- 
ous government departments of the 
15 countries have begun to grow ac- 
customed to the practice of consulting 
their allies in NATO and of keeping 
them informed of their plans and ac- 
tions on all matters relating to the 
common defense. The channels are es- 
tablished, and the process has begun 
to have a certain life of its own. 


New Methods of Consultation Needed 

When the heads of government and 
heads of state took over the direction 
of high foreign policy, all this experi- 
ence became rather less useful, and 
the practice of consultation became, 
for a while, less thorough. I am not 
saying that this could be helped and 
I am certainly not saying that the 
heads of government of the major al- 
lies had or have any intention of dis- 
regarding the interests of the nations 
of their alliance, I am simply stating 
the fact that habits and practices of 
consultation formed during the first 
10 years of NATO under the leader- 
ship of the foreign ministers and in 
the hands of officials are not necessar- 
ily sufficient today to guarantee the 
smooth working of the alliance. 

We shall have to devise new meth- 
ods, we shall have to perfect the tech- 
nique for combining top-level personal 
negotiation (assuming that this will 
eventually be resumed) with medium- 
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level consultation in the alliance. Those 
countries whose leaders are not apt to 
be involved in Summit meetings have 
a special interest in solving this prob- 
lem. 


Setback to Détente Not Fatal 

It is not possible yet to assess the 
damage done to international relations 
and to peace by the Soviet action in 
breaking up the Paris meeting. But 
like most pieces of bad news, this may 
turn out to be less wholly bad than 
it seemed at first sight. It is true that 
there has been a lamentable setback 
to the détente and to more cooperative 
relations between East and West; but 
the doors are not slammed and in the 
meantime the Western Alliance has 


been noticeably strengthened in its 
unity and in its sense of purpose by 
the treatment meted out to the three 
Western negotiators in Paris and by 
the threats which have since been ut- 
tered. 

There seems to be little reason for 
changing the broad lines of Western 
policy which we had agreed upon dur- 
ing the preparations for the Summit. 
There is every reason for sticking to- 
gether and helping one another in the 
alliance, for believing in NATO, and, 
above all, for using it as the central 
instrument of our national policies, 
the central coordinator of Western po- 
sitions and the symbol of the Free 
World’s resistance to secular dogma- 
tism and Soviet power. 





The years ahead will be difficult and dangerous for the friends of free- 
dom. There will be setbacks as well as gains. But if we face candidly the 
agenda that confronts us, our national differences will fade and assume tol- 
erable proportions. If we summon to the real tasks we face our resources of 
mind and will and material strength—if we never lose sight of our common 
goals—then we will have carried forward in our time the old task of our 


community: to preserve and extend the values of a civilization which has 
lighted man’s way for more than 2,500 years. 
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President John F. Kennedy 
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THE DEFECT 


OF COALITIONS wR 


General J. Revol 


ie IS a persistent fact that when- 
ever nations form a coalition for mili- 
tary purposes they find it difficult to 
remain in agreement. 

From 1914 to 1918 all the diplo- 
macy of a Joffre and later of Foch 
was needed to achieve collaboration 
between nations whose individual ob- 
jectives conflicted with the common 
interest. There was the same incom- 
patibility on the enemy’s side between 
Germany and Austria although the 
latter was largely under the thumb of 
the former. 

No wonder that inconsistencies are 
felt in the present coalition in Europe 
which hinder the Atlantic Alliance. 
If such conflicts occur when the very 
existence of nations is at stake, what 
then is to be expected when we are 
not actually at war? Common views 
and unified command, which are es- 
tablished during wartime operations, 
disappear under the pressure of na- 
tional particularities. This experience 
repeats itself with disappointing reg- 
ularity: however laborious it is to 
achieve victory, the ensuing peace is 
even more difficult to establish. The 
vicissitudes that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization now is experienc- 
ing show that preparations for mu- 
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tual defense are equally difficult to 
manage. 

An initial realization imposes itself 
on the allies of today which should 
serve as a guide in their preparations: 
they must consider themselves—be- 
ginning now—as being in the state 
of actual war. In the past it was nec- 
essary to gain only a few hours over 
the adversary in order to mobilize the 
standing army. Now it is necessary to 
put an entire nation on a war footing. 
This must be done as rapidly as pos- 
sible because with the means of de- 
struction currently available, the out- 
break of hostilities will be sudden and 
intense. 

The legislation of the German Em- 
pire in the wake of 1914 recognized 





Translated and digested from 
an article in REVUE MILITAIRE 
SUISSE (Switzerland) January 
1959. 
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what was called a “state of threaten- 
ing war” (Kriegsgefahrzustand) dur- 
ing which preparatory measures were 
taken. This did not mean a general 
mobilization, but it constituted an im- 
portant step toward it. Such is ac- 
tually the state of affairs at the pres- 
ent time. Our permanent “cold war” 
is the equivalent of the intermittent 
political tensions of yesteryear. From 
this stems the need for the allied na- 
tions to rebind their political and eco- 
nomic ties; to integrate armaments 
and combat procedures. 


One Europe 

The formation of one Europe, be it 
ever so limited, tends to appease nar- 
rowminded nationalism. The creation 
of a common market, an atomic pool, 
the extension of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the existence 
of a Western European Union, and 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation are institutions 
favorable to unity and are unassail- 
able bulwarks of the coalition. There 
can never be sufficient nor rapid 
enough integration of the allied 
forces. 

At the December 1959 session of 
the North Atlantic Council, it was 
pointed out that the USSR had 170 
divisions, 20,000 planes, and 500 sub- 
marines. Against these figures the 
military strength of NATO appears 
inadequate. Even if this comparison 
demonstrates the strictly defensive 
character of the alliance, it is not 
likely to lift the morale of the defend- 
ers. The military forces of Western 
Europe fall into three categories: 

The national forces. These consist 
of police forces, territorial and na- 
tional guard troops. 

The “European shield.” This is the 
actual operational body that is charged 
with stopping or containing an inva- 
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sion. The small number of divisions 
available to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander for this purpose is not the 
only weakness. The internal organi- 
zation of units varies from country to 
country. The materiel being used is 
not interchangeable; weapons, ammu- 
nition, and spare parts differ. The 
standardization of weapons, tactics, 
and organization conditions the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the coalition. 

The “deterrent” is the weapons and 
forces we propose to use in retalia- 
tion. They are almost exclusively un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United 
States. These weapons are evolving 
rapidly and this fact contributes to 
the uneasiness among the members of 
the coalition. 


Evolution of the Deterrent 

As long as it was possible to believe 
in the superiority of the West over 
the East, the United States Strategic 
Air Command (SAC) dominated—in 
a sense—the other national air forces: 
radar networks, airfields, and air sup- 
port installations were designed to 
support the operations of SAC. Now 
rocket weapons have been added to 
the deterrent and appear to be taking 
the place of the bombers. 

Excluding short-range tactical rock- 
ets which are an extension of conven- 
tional artillery there remain the in- 
termediate range (2,000 to 3,000 kilo- 
meters) and the intercontinental 
range (8,000 to 10,000 kilometers) 
missiles. The latter, if launched from 
America or the Soviet Union, would 
pass over our heads. 


Fixed or Mobile Bases 

The installation of launching sites 
for intermediate range missiles in 
Europe gives rise to new hesitation. 
Fixed ramps will be prime targets for 
the first enemy projectiles. England 
and Italy have accepted that risk. 
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France, although accepting in prin- 
ciple the installation of launchers on 
her territory, would like to exercise 
control over their use. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany a strong cur- 
rent of opposition is manifest. An 
American admiral has declared that 
weapons based on vessels have an in- 
comparable advantage over those in- 
stalled on the ground: they can be 
transported anywhere without author- 
ization or international agreements, 
and they are subject to no sover- 
eignty. They would singularly fa- 
vor the tendency toward isolationism 
which is always latent in America. 

The creation of NATO has pro- 
vided for the defense of Central 
Europe from Norway in the north to 
Italy in the central Mediterranean. 
Greece and Turkey have joined to ex- 
tend the defense line along the north- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean as 
protection for NATO’s southern flank. 

The 20th century has been marked 
by sustained and intensive prepara- 
tion for war. Separate theaters of op- 
eration of the past are giving way to 
a single planetary theater with the 
prospect that it may become an in- 
terplanetary one in the next century. 
This evolution is brought about by 
the speed with which displacements 
take place, the multiplicity of new 
means, and the range of the new 
weapons. 


NATO’s Response 

NATO has responded only imper- 
fectly to the needs of the moment. 

The war in Korea, Indonesia, the 
Taiwan problem, the political confu- 
sion in the Middle East, the upheavals 
in North Africa, and the progress of 
the Communist ideology in Africa and 
Latin America, influence the ties that 
exist between the members of the At- 
lantic Alliance. From this fact stems 
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the incontestable right of each to he 
considered in global as well as Ev- 
ropean problems. 


In 1958 General de Gaulle asked for 
a complete revision of NATO as far 
as the distribution of commands is 
concerned. He insisted—and this was 
the essential part of the request—on 
the creation of a tripartite organiza. 
tion charged with the task of work- 
ing out the political and military 
strategy of the whole Western World, 
on the pooling of technical resources, 
including atomic secrets and, that the 
decision to use nuclear weapons be 
taken jointly, should such a decision 
become necessary. 

As far as the direction of the tri- 
partite organization is concerned, 
there already exists in Washington a 
Standing Group which has all the nec- 
essary means at its disposal to deal 
with all these matters; it groups 
Americans, British, and French into 
one general staff that is highly quali- 
fied to fulfill this important mission. 
There is a tendency to confine the 
Standing Group to a European task. 

Immediate efforts of the coalition 
should be directed toward a greater 
flexibility of the role entrusted to the 
Standing Group. 

The Golden Rule of all coalitions is 
contained in two words: confidence 
and unity. The difficulty in the ap- 
plication of this rule constitutes the 
stumbling block which is the funda- 
mental defect. 

It is difficult to shake off the im- 
pression that this rule is better ad- 
hered to in the Communist world than 
among the Western allies. That is 
why these allies must concentrate on 
establishing a balanced approach to 
mutual problems whether they be lo- 
calized or worldwide, if they wish to 
compete equally with their adversary. 
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Clothing was made from deer, elk, and 
buffalo hides. Food was eaten from 
wooden bowls; their meat diet was bal- 
anced by the indigenous camas bulb, 
sweet and nutritious. Their communal 
homes, each 150 feet in length, shel- 
tered 48 families around half that 
number of fires. Their permanent vil- 
lages were established along the Snake, 
Salmon, and Clearwater Rivers, spar- 
kling with silvery fish. 

Warfare frequently disrupted their 
domestic pursuits, particularly dur- 
ing buffalo hunts. They sharpened 
their fighting qualities in clashes 
with their traditional foes, the Spo- 
kan and Coeur d’Alene bands to the 
north and the Shoshones to the south. 
Armed with spears of stone or bone, 
kopluts or clubs of stone, and bows 
and arrows, the Nez Percé warriors 
were protected by shields, helmets, 
and tunics of elk hide. Often, how- 
ever, in fierce combat, they stripped 
to the breechcloth. The chiefs, astride 
trained war horses which were 
painted in brilliant hues, were fol- 
lowed by young warriors mounted on 
white mustangs and leopard-spotted 
Appaloosa ponies. Later, as contact 
increased with the white trader, the 
Nez Percé warrior added the rifle to 
his arsenal. 


Tribal life continued unbroken un- 
til 1877, when the Government of the 
United States directed General Oli- 
ver Otis Howard, commander of the 
Columbia Department, to move the 
Nez Percé bands to the Lapwai reser- 
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in the Army Air Corps in World War 
II. A student of military history, and 
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TARY REVIEW, his latest article, “The 
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vation in Idaho. Young Joseph, 37. 
year-old chieftain, balked, arguing 
that his father, the late Old Chief 
Joseph, had refused to sign the ces. 
sion treaty of 1865. Howard allowed 
Joseph 30 “suns” in which to com- 
plete the movement. 


Strength of Nontreaty Tribes 

Joseph wished to avoid hostilities, 
He was basically a peaceable man. 
Moreover, he estimated that the nv- 
merical strength of the nontreaty 
tribes was inadequate for coping with 
Howard’s superior force. In his own 
Wallowa band Joseph counted 60 
males, not all of whom, however, were 
capable of wielding a club, drawing a 
bow, or squeezing a trigger. He was 
most fortunate, though, in the rela- 
tionship with his brother Ollokot, 
three years his junior, a powerful and 
magnetic chieftain destined to exhibit 
extraordinary daring, boldness, and 
tactical skill in the ensuing field ad- 
ventures. Ollokot towered six feet two 
in his moccasins. 

The oldest chief to be associated 
with Joseph was 70-year-old White 
Bird, medicine man and buffalo 
hunter, who had a following of 50 
men. Renowned as a tactician in tribal 
warfare, his exhortations in war coun- 
cils affected the course of events. His 
band, the Lamtama, grouped its lodges 
along the Salmon River in Idaho. An- 
other powerful voice in councils was 
that of Looking Glass, chief of the 
Alpowai band. His village was on the 
banks of the Clearwater in Idaho. A 
commanding warrior in his early for- 
ties, adorned with a flint arrowhead 
around his neck, Looking Glass had 
fought with the Crows against the 
Sioux. He brought to Joseph’s side 40 
men armed with 20 rifles of muzzle 
and breech-loading varieties. 

Another red chief who commanded 
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tribal respect was Too-hul-hil-sote, de- 
scribed by General Howard as old, fat, 
ugly, and quarrelsome. He presided 
over a band of buffalo hunters in the 
rugged area between the Snake and 
Salmon Rivers. Although 68, Too-hul- 
hil-sote was a powerful, influential, 
and active warrior. Appearing as 
spokesman for the Nez Percés at the 
Lapwai Council during May 1877, he 
was jailed by General Howard. Too- 
hul-hil-sote added 30 men to the re- 
sisting force. The fifth band to be- 
come affiliated in the historic struggle 
was composed of 16 buffalo hunters 
led by Hahtalekin, chief of the Paloos 
tribe. This band clung to a plot of 
ground at the confluence of the Snake 
and Palouse Rivers. 


Hope of Peace Fades 

The total warrior strength of Jo- 
seph’s force was less than 200. In- 
cluding women and children, his 
tribal family rose to a total of 700. 
Weighing the fighting capabilities of 
his force, Joseph concluded that he 
had no chance of emerging victorious 
in a contest with his white adversary. 
He continued to strive for a negotiated 
settlement. 

But Joseph’s hopes of parleying with 
the great white fathers faded when 
a group of reckless bloods in his tribe 
committed several vengeful slayings. 
Looking Glass withdrew from the war 
party, returning to his Idaho village. 
Joseph moved his camp from Camas 
Prairie to White Bird Canyon, there 
to await Howard’s initial thrust. 

It came on 17 June 1877. Joseph 
prepared his defenses carefully. Selec- 
tion of the site was his. He established 
his camp on the east flank of the tur- 
bulent Salmon River, at the junction 
with White Bird creek. Scouts were 
dispatched in the direction of Lapwai, 
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where Howard’s troops were known 
to be based. 
Long before the avenging column 
crested the summit of a knoll over- 
looking the floor of the canyon, Jo- 
seph’s sharpshooters, armed with re- 
peating rifles, lay in concealed posi- 
tions on both sides of a narrow, 
wooded, tortuous trail. Ollokot, accom- 
panied by White Bird and Two Moons, 
glided along the rim of the canyon, 
awaiting the signal of their scouts. 
Joseph placed his own group of braves 
in position to close the gap in the 
center. In all, 60 warriors were de- 
ployed to meet the white troops. 


Trap Is Set 

This was the trap set for Captain 
David Perry, riding proudly and con- 
fidently at the head of Troops F and 
H, 1st United States Cavalry, 100 
strong. On 16 June 1877 Perry rode 
into Grangeville, 16 miles from his 
goal. Eleven civilian volunteers joined 
the column, anticipating a pleasurable 
gallop into a sleepy Indian village. 
Perry, hoping to surprise Joseph’s 
camp at daybreak, ordered a night 
march. His mission was to catch Jo- 
seph before he could escape across the 
Salmon. 

As Perry and his mounted column 
cautiously descended along a switch- 
back trail toward Joseph’s camp, the 
haunting cry of a coyote split the air. 
Scouts recognized it as an Indian sig- 
nal. Rifle fire crackled. Perry whirled 
in time to see the bugler slump in his 
saddle, and fall to earth. He ordered 
one company to dismount and form 
a skirmish line. Shouts of the battle 
reverberated through the canyon. 

The civilian component panicked. 
Perry’s column split into segments as 
Indian ponies stampeded through his 
broken formations. His flanks gave 
way. Clinging to the sides of their 
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ponies, fingers clutching manes, war- 
riors flashed through the lines, spread- 
ing havoc. Formations melted as 
Joseph’s warriors picked off dazed 
troopers struggling to recover their 
positions. The rear guard of 18 sol- 
diers galloped into a blind ravine; they 
never came out. Perry managed to re- 


‘form his column on higher ground, 


but the battle was over. Perry had 
rashly led his forces to a crushing, 
humiliating defeat. The action had 
been swift and decisive. Unable to 
assume the offensive, Perry retreated 
toward Lapwai, leaving on the ground 
a third of his command. For a dis- 
tance of 10 miles his shattered troop- 
ers were harassed by howling Indians. 

At the end of the trail Perry re- 
ported to Howard, faced a Court of 
Inquiry, and was exonerated. Howard, 
the bearded Civil War veteran of 20 
battles, who had lost an arm in the 
Peninsular campaign at Fair Oaks, 
decided to take the field in person. 

The department commander ac- 
knowledged that he had failed to ap- 
preciate Joseph’s capability; that he 
had underestimated the fighting quali- 
ties of the nontreaty Indians. He was 
aware that Joseph’s initial victory had 
alarmed white settlers in Oregon’s 
Wallowa valley and generally through- 
out the area between the Bitterroot 
Range and the Blue Mountains. How- 
ard moved quickly to restore a sense 
of tranquility within the area of his 
jurisdiction. 


Howard Crosses the Salmon 

Leading a force of mounted infan- 
try, cavalry, and artiller y—total 
strength 225—Howard marched to- 
ward the Salmon, hoping to contain 
Joseph’s aroused warriors until the 
arrival of reinforcements from north- 
West posts, California, Arizona, and 
Georgia. Learning that the Nez Per- 
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cés had crossed the Salmon in boats 
made of buffalo hides stretched across 
willow branches, Howard himself un- 
dertook the hazardous crossing, call- 
ing upon his engineers to run a cable 
across the river to ensure the safe 
passage of boats. He then learned that 
Joseph had recrossed the river and 
that he was threatening his supply 
line while moving through Camas 
Prairie to the banks of the Clear- 
water. 

The former commander of the 11th 
Corps and of the Army of the Tennes- 
see, and the man who rode with Sher- 
man on his march to the sea, was be- 
ing outwitted by an untutored savage. 
The general’s sense of the fitness of 
things was being outraged. 


The Breach Widens 

Tension increased on 1 July when 
Captain Stephen G. Whipple attacked 
the Alpowai village on the banks of 
the Clearwater. Looking Glass and 
his warriors escaped, although their 
lodges were destroyed and 600 horses 
captured. This unprovoked assault 
propelled Looking Glass to Joseph’s 
side. The Nez Percés were stirred to 
action. A few days later a scouting 
party of 10, led by Lieutenant S. M. 
Rains, was massacred in a surprise 
attack led by Five Wounds and Rain- 
bow, Joseph’s buffalo hunters. The 
breach was widening. 

By 11 July, as reinforcements ar- 
rived along the route of march, How- 
ard’s strength rose to 580. On that 
day the hostile groups faced each 
other along the south fork of the 
Clearwater. Two days of action fol- 
lowed, in which Howard’s superior 
force was placed on the defensive by 
the tactics displayed by Joseph’s lead- 
ers. 

When Howard first surveyed the 
camp, it did not appear that Joseph 
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was prepared for battle. The Indian 
lodges nestled within an area that in- 
vited a surprise attack. Howard or- 
dered his advance guard under Cap- 
tain Perry to destroy Joseph’s sanctu- 
ary. As Perry led his troops along a 
winding trail, he soon learned that 
the bluffs above him were alive with 
savages. Their rifles spurted fire, 
stopping him cold. Howard came to 
the rescue with cavalry. His thrusts 
were repulsed at all points. Too-hul- 
hil-sote, leading 24 riflemen, stopped 
Howard’s column, stretched out two 
miles along a ridge. 

Howard then ordered a fanfare of 
artillery fire, employing Gatling guns 
and a howitzer to scatter the enemy. 
It scattered the squaws but not the 
warriors. The result was disappoint- 
ing; fighting continued at long range. 
Howard’s infantry stormed Indian po- 
sitions with bayonets. The Indians 
held, counterattacked, bending the 
flanks. As darkness brought an end to 
general action, an interval of 600 
yards separated the opposing lines. 
At night barricades were strengthened 
on both sides. During the afternoon of 
the second day, upon learning that 
Howard was being reinforced by a 
fresh troop of cavalry, Joseph with- 
drew across the river. It was an or- 
derly retreat, accompanied by delay- 
ing action. Joseph succeeded in saving 
his herd of 1,500 horses. Howard’s 
claim to victory was academic. A dis- 
ciplined force of 580 had failed to 
subdue an opposing array of 200 In- 
dians. Poor marksmanship on the part 
of his soldiers was bemoaned by How- 
ard. 


War Council at Weippe 

Joseph continued to yearn for his 
Wallowa, valley of the Winding Wa- 
ters. Believing that Howard could be 
persuaded to stop hostilities, the In- 
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dian chieftain opened a war council 
at Weippe, north of the Clearwater 
battle site, to sound out his leaders, 
Few agreed with him. The majority 
favored Looking Glass who, decked out 
in eagle feathers and dyed horsehair 
tassels, spoke convincingly of follow- 
ing the Lolo Trail into Montana, there 
to be welcomed by the Crows. They 
would live in peace, beyond “One 
Arm” Howard’s jurisdiction. Looking 
Glass was confident. Joseph reminded 
his chiefs that “you cannot run away 
from this trouble. Stay here with me 
and you will have plenty of fighting.” 
The voting sticks were counted—long 
for “yes” and short for “no.” Losing, 
Joseph humbly submitted to the ma- 
jority voice. 


The Lolo Trail 

At once Joseph’s tribal family of 
700, countless dogs, and the herd of 
1,500 horses plunged into a gash on 
the face of the earth, a few miles east 
of Kamiah. The date was 11 July 1877. 
This was the Lolo Trail, described by 
General Sherman “as one of the worst 
trails for man and beast on the con- 
tinent.” They pushed ahead over the 
jagged prongs of the Bitterroots and 
the Selways, scrambling over fallen 
timbers, crawling through dense un- 
dergrowth, crossing streams, ravines, 
and canyons, and driving pack ani- 
mals through slashings and over gran- 
ite boulders. Crippled horses, aban- 
doned along the trail, mercifully were 
destroyed by Howard’s pursuing 
troops. 

At the end of 12 days, as the In- 
dians were emerging from Lolo Pass, 
a mile high in the Bitterroots, they 
ran into a log barricade. There, Chief 
Joseph and Looking Glass encountered 
Captain Charles C. Rawn, 7th Infan- 
try, in command of 35 soldiers and 
100 civilian volunteers. Rawn de- 
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manded surrender. Looking Glass 
orated. Rawn’s volunteers, eyeing the 
determined, trigger happy warriors, 
deserted. Rawn stalled, hoping for the 
arrival of Howard’s advance guard. 
Joseph stifled a yawn, bypassed the 
intercepting force, and _ proceeded 
down the Bitterroot valley. 

In this new territory Joseph as- 
sumed that “One Arm” Howard would 
permit him to live in peace. Here, 
Lean Elk (Poker Joe) joined the fam- 
ily, adding six tepees to the strength 
of the tribe. In charge of the migra- 
tion was Looking Glass, trail leader, 
heading in a southeasterly direction 
toward Wyoming, reaching for sup- 
port from the Crows. The Nez Percés 
crossed the Continental Divide, mov- 
ing at a leisurely pace of 10 miles a 
day. They gathered tepee poles, 
camped in the Big Hole basin, and 
failed to take security precautions. At 
dawn on 9 August they were struck. 


Charge and Countercharge 

General Gibbon’s cavalry came 
thundering down the meadow. The 
charge upon the sleeping V-shaped 
Indian village of 100 tepees was swift 
and devastating. Within 20 minutes 
the troops were in control of Joseph’s 
camp, setting fire to the tepees. But 
the warriors had escaped. From the 
willow thickets along Big Hole River, 
Nez Percé sharpshooters poured a 
deadly fire into groups of soldiers. 
Leading a countercharge, Joseph re- 
gained possession of the village and 
engaged the troops in hand-to-hand 
combat. 

Battling, the Indians slowly with- 
drew to strong points in the hills. In- 
trenching themselves, they held Gib- 
bon’s men at bay, and continued, to 
outflank them. The battle raged 
throughout the day. Constantly on the 
move, the Nez Percé warriors fired 
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the grass to mask their flanking move- 
ments and to dislodge the soldiers. 
Increasing the depth of their offen- 
sive, the Indians captured a howitzer, 
seized small arms ammunition, and 
charged the wagon train. Retreating 
to higher ground, Gibbon’s command 
faced encirclement. 

Gibbon, a 50-year-old veteran of the 
Civil War who commanded a brigade 
in the Second Battle of Bull Run, a 
division at Fredericksburg, and a 
corps in the Army of the James, was 
wounded in the leg. Sporadic fighting 
continued throughout the night and, 
while Ollokot and his warriors occu- 
pied the attention of the frontlines, 
Joseph withdrew the balance of his 
force. He knew that Howard was on 
the way to support Gibbon; he did not 
wish to be caught in a vise. Joseph’s 
loss was severe: 85 to 90 killed, 30 of 
whom were warriors, including Five 
Wounds and Rainbow, tactical lead- 
ers. Gibbon’s casualty list included 33 
soldiers and officers dead and 40 
wounded. His total force approximated 
200 men. It was no victory for Gibbon. 

With Poker Joe replacing Looking 
Glass as trail leader, the Nez Percé 
bands recrossed the Continental Di- 
vide and retreated southeasterly 
through Idaho on the way toward Yel- 
lowstone Park, while engaging in a 
game of hide and seek with their pur- 
suers. Familiar with trails, Poker Joe, 
halfbreed Nez Percé, accelerated the 
pace of the caravan. It was in motion 
from dawn until absolute darkness. 
Those unable to maintain the pace 
were abandoned along the trail. 


General Sherman Advises 

Howard, pressed by his superiors 
for conclusive results, sought to ap- 
pease General of the Army Sherman 
with a message indicating that his 
cavalry had been campaigning con- 
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tinuously for 1,100 miles. “If you are 
tired,” Sherman replied none too 
soothingly, “give the command to some 
young energetic officer.” From Gen- 
eral Sheridan came the velvety sug- 
gestion “to be less dependent on what 
others, at a distance, may or may not 
do, and rely more on your own force 
and your own plans.” 

Howard redoubled his efforts to 
capture or destroy the elusive target. 
Learning that the hostiles were head- 
ing toward the western pass into Yel- 
lowstone Park, Howard ordered Lieu- 
tenant R. G. Bacon and 40 cavalrymen 
to block the pass. His own command 
was bivouacked at Camas Meadows, 
a lush spot for man and beast. During 
the night of 20 August a band of Nez 
Percés rode into Howard’s camp, 
eluded the sentinels, and brought on 
a stampede of pack animals and sad- 
dle mounts. Taking the bells from the 
lead animals, the Indians led the mule 
herd to open spaces beyond the cor- 
rals. This nocturnal sport whitened 
the general’s beard. 

The detachment of cavalry, bent on 
a mission of recovering the stampeded 
animals, was lured into an ambuscade. 
The trapped soldiers required main 
camp reinforcements to extricate 
themselves from the trap. Howard’s 
strict Presbyterian leanings prevented 
him from exploding. To sweeten his 
cup of tea Lieutenant Bacon, upon re- 
turning from the pass, reported that 
he had no intelligence as to Joseph’s 
whereabouts. 


Yellowstone 

Joseph and his motley entourage 
continued toward their next immedi- 
ate objective, losing themselves among 
the wonders of Yellowstone Park. 
They fished, hunted, swam the rapids, 
gazed at geysers, picked flowers, and 
ran into a party of tourists, demon- 
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strating for them a factual version of 
an Indian war dance. Two who tried 
to flee were killed but not scalped; the 
Nez Percés exercized a delicate sense 
of restraint. 

At the end of two weeks they 
emerged from the northeastern gate 
of the park into Montana. Joseph 
trudged along with a heavy heart, 
knowing full well that the chances of 
returning to his beloved Wallowa were 
diminishing with each step taken in 
the direction of Canada, the Land of 
the Grandmother. He concluded that 
General Howard could not be shaken. 


Tth Cavalry Is Summoned 

Once out on the comparatively open 
terrain of Montana, Joseph’s ultimate 
destination was easily surmised by 
Howard. The problem was to capture 
Joseph before he could cross the 
boundary into Canada. He laid his 
tactical plans accordingly. Employing 
“singing telegraph wires,” Howard 
summoned Colonel Samuel D. Sturgis 
with eight troops of the 7th Cavalry 
from Fort Keogh on Tongue River. 

The 7th Cavalry, which had been 


Custer’s regiment, ran across a trail}; 


of hoofprints and travois poles, indi- 
cating that the Nez Percés had slipped 
by along Clark’s fork of the Yellow- 
stone. On 11 September Sturgis joined 
Howard, who had struggled over a 


9,000-foot divide with his wagon]; 


trains. While Sturgis reported tem- 
porary failure, Howard dispatched a 
message to Colonel Nelson A. Miles 
at Fort Keogh, suggesting that he 
make an attempt to trap Joseph some- 
where south of the Canadian border. 

Continuing his pursuit across the 
Yellowstone, Sturgis caught sight of 
Joseph as he was about to enter Can- 
yon creek, which was dry in the fall. 
This was on 13 September. Maneuver- 
ing for a pitched battle, Sturgis or- 
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dered Captain Frederick W. Benteen 
of the 8d Battalion to seize the canyon. 
He dismounted the rest of his troops 
and placed them in skirmish order. 
Joseph avoided the bait. His rear 
guard warriors remained mounted and 
held Benteen at bay while rushing po- 
nies and supplies through the canyon. 
Again Joseph escaped, although crip- 
pled by the loss of several hundred 
ponies seized by the Crows. This ac- 
tion dismayed Joseph in view of Look- 
ing Glass’ assurance that the Crows 
could be relied upon as allies. 

Sturgis and the Crows pursued the 
Nez Percés for two days, then paused 
on the banks of the Musselshell to 
await Howard’s arrival. Captured po- 
nies were killed for food. With Jo- 
seph only 150 miles from the border, 
neither Sturgis nor Howard had any 
hopes of capturing him. 


Rearguard Actions 

Joseph’s warriors continued their 
desperate trek northward, engaged in 
rear guard action. Harassed, fearful 
of enemies, their savage nature rose 
to the top as they intercepted whites 
along the route. Three couriers, carry- 
ing messages between Sturgis’ and 
Howard’s field camps, were caught and 
slain. Surprising the Crows in Judith 
Basin, the Nez Percés revenged them- 
selves upon the tribe by destroying the 
camp with its occupants and recaptur- 
ing their ponies. 

On 23 September the Nez Percés, 
having crossed the Missouri, paused 
at an Army supply depot on Cow Is- 
land. Overcoming slight resistance, 
they helped themselves to supplies. 
Somewhere along the Cow Creek Can- 
yon, heading toward the pass between 
Bearpaw and the Little Rockies, they 
encountered a wagon train, killed 
three teamsters, ransacked the train, 
and exchanged shots with a reconnais- 
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sance unit under Major Guido Ilges, 
commander of Fort Benton. Ex- 
hausted, the Nez Percés camped early 
as Looking Glass took over the trail 
leadership, following an exchange of 
sharp words with Poker Joe. 

“T am trying to save the people, do- 
ing my best to cross into Canada be- 
fore the soldiers find us,” Poker Joe 
reminded Looking Glass. “You can 
take command, but I think we will be 
caught and killed.” 


Trouble From the East 

Looking Glass shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Assured that they were two 
marches ahead of Howard, the In- 
dians slowed down, stopping to rest, 
refresh themselves, shoot buffalo, and 
prepare supplies for the winter. At 
noon on 29 September they encamped 
on Snake creek, tributary of Milk 
River, in the northern foothills of the 
Bearpaw mountains. The area was de- 
fensible, the high overhanging bluffs 
affording cover for scouts and guards. 
The dry bed of a creek snaked through 
the camp. 

Squaws set up tepees, braves drove 
their ponies to pasture and followed 
buffalo trails. Camp fires dotted the 
valley. They were within two marches 
of Canada, where they hoped the great 
Sioux chief Sitting Bull would stretch 
out his hand to welcome them. They 
felt secure. Joseph was not aware of 
peril from the east. 

On 18 September “Bearcoat” Miles 
began his forced march from Fort 
Keogh to intersect the Indian trail 
somewhere between Judith and Bear- 
paw mountains. In his command of 
383 men were a battalion of the 5th 
Infantry, two battalions of cavalry 
from the 2d and 7th, detachment of 
white and red scouts, two field guns, 
and a pack train. Miles followed the 
north bank of the Yellowstone. On the 
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fifth day he was nearing the Missouri. 
On 24 September he sent Captain 
George L. Tyler across the river by 
steamer to intercept the Nez Percés. 
Miles was astonished to learn that the 
Indians already had crossed the river. 

Crossing the stream, Miles advanced 
northwestward toward Bearpaw. On 
the last day of September he began 
his march at 0400. His long lines of 
mounted battalions marched through 
a gap near the northern end of the 
Bearpaw range. By 0700 Miles was 
emerging from the mountains; he es- 
timated from the reports of his scouts 
that Joseph’s camp was within eight 
miles of his position. 


Surprise Attack Fails 

Miles at once ordered the deploy- 
ment of his troops. Men of the 7th 
Cavalry under Captain Owen Hale 
were ordered to charge the southern 
end of the Indian camp. Captain Ty- 
ler was dispatched at the head of 2d 
Cavalry troops to stampede the pony 
herd at the north end of camp. The 5th 
Infantry under Captain Synder 
formed the reserve. 

At 0800, 1 October, Miles’ advance 
guard caught a glimpse of Joseph’s 
encampment, forming a huge V in a 
valley. The morning was cold and 
clear. The leading cavalry troop, 115 
strong, advanced at a trot, then at a 
gallop, and shifted into a headlong 
charge. Guidons snapped in the breeze, 
cavalrymen shouted and swung their 
carbines as the momentum carried 
them to the edge of the village. 

From the bluffs above the village 
the crackle of rifle fire sounded a warn- 
ing. The charging lines wavered, 
mounts reared out of control as bodies 
slumped in saddles and fell to earth. 
Horsemen dismounted to engage in 
close combat with the Indians. Dis- 
ciplined formations dissolved as Cap- 
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tain Hale and Lieutenant Biddle fell 
mortally wounded. Within 10 minutes 
the proud 7th Cavalry troop withdrew, 
leaving 53 men on the snow-covered 
field as dead and wounded. The sur. 
prise attack had failed. 


Miles placed in line the reserve in- 
fantry under Snyder. This charge 
likewise was repulsed; Synder fell se. 
riously wounded. A howitzer drawn by 
four mules was led into action. Riders 
and mules collapsed under heavy fire; 
the muzzle of the howitzer swinging 
crazily to the rear. After a pause Miles 
made another attempt to dislodge the 
Indians from their strong positions by 
ordering an attack from all sides. The 
troops were forced back; one company 
of the 5th Infantry, which reached 
the west end of the Indian village, re- 
ported casualties at 35 percent. Miles 
decided upon a siege. 

During the night additional snow 
had fallen; the cold increased in in- 
tensity, dropping well below the freez- 
ing point. Despite hardships brought 
on by the severe weather, Joseph’s 
warriors continued to hold their defen- 
sive positions. In his report Miles ex- 
plained “as the casualties in my com- 
mand were 20 percent of the force 
engaged, the care of the wounded, ow- 
ing to the absence of tents, the utter 
lack of fuel, and the prevalence from 
the evening of the 30th of a cold wind 
and snow storm, became an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter.” He sent out a 
flag of truce. 


Fighting Resumed 

Meeting between the lines, Miles 
urged Joseph to surrender. Joseph ex- 
pressed willingness on condition that 
he and his survivors be returned to 
Wallowa. Miles insisted upon uncon- 
ditional surrender. Joseph declined. 
The Nez Percés dug shelter pits for 
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women, children, and the wounded; on 
>the bluffs defense points were rein- 
forced. Fighting was resumed. 


On 4 October Joseph learned that 
Howard had arrived. Realizing that 
he had reached the end of the long 
trail, the Nez Percé chief summoned 
a final war council. It was a dismal, 
forlorn meeting. His women and chil- 
dren were suffering from intense cold; 
hunger was breaking their resistance. 
Many of his trail leaders and war- 
riors had fallen. His brother Ollokot 
was dead. Dead also were Too-hul-hil- 
sote, the aged warrior who had dis- 
tinguished himself at Clearwater and 
Big Hole; Hahtalekin, the Paloos 
chief; Lone Bird, Poker Joe, and 
Looking Glass, the fiery orator, who 
had sprung from a rifle pit in a ges- 
ture of defiance, then toppled back- 
ward with a bullet hole in his head. 
Still dreaming of Wallowa, Joseph 
sought favorable surrender terms. 


End of the Trail 

On 5 October the formality of an- 
other white flag was acknowledged by 
Joseph. It was an hour of sunset when 
Joseph approached Howard, dis- 
mounted, and yielded his rifle as a 
token of surrender. The red chief, 
matching the soldierly bearing of his 
captors, was instructed to surrender 
to Miles. Joseph complied, regarding 
“Bearcoat” intently. He pulled a gray, 
bullet-riddled shaw] over his head, 
covering the scalp lock. Two braids of 
black hair cascaded to his shoulders. 
His features were calm, dignified. 


Miles promised food, clothing, and 
fair treatment without trials or exe- 
cutions. He regarded such terms in 
accordance with military justice and 
with the design of the Government. 
Surrendering with Joseph were 79 
warriors, of whom 46 were suffering 
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from wounds; women and children 
comprised the balance of 418 war 
prisoners. 


Joseph and his band were taken to 
Forts Lincoln and Leavenworth. The 
following summer they were turned 
over to the Indian Bureau and that 
agency shipped them to Oklahoma ter- 
ritory, where they remained seven 
years. Miles, regarding Joseph as “the 
highest type of Indian I have ever 
known,” continued to press for the re- 
turn of the tribe to its traditional 
hunting grounds. In 1885 the 268 sur- 
vivors finally were shipped to the Lap- 
wai reservation in Idaho and the Col- 
ville reservation in Washington. At 
Colville Joseph died on 21 September 
1904. 


The long campaign of three and a 
half months, covering 1,500 miles of 
rough terrain, provides subject mat- 
ter for a noteworthy chapter in the 
history of Indian warfare. To con- 
quer Joseph’s tribe of 700 women, 
children, and warriors, General How- 
ard summoned at least twice that 
number of troops, scouts, and civilian 
volunteers. Nine separate commands 
and Indian Scouts participated in 
four major pitched battles and a dozen 
minor engagements. Battle participa- 
tion involved the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 7th 
Cavalry; the 5th, 7th, 8th, and 21st 
Infantry; and the 4th Artillery. Di- 
recting the tactics were four Civil 
War generals: Oliver O. Howard, John 
Gibbon, Samuel D. Sturgis, and Nel- 
son A. Miles. Casualties, dead and 
wounded, totaled 500 on both sides, 
with approximate equal distribution. 


Joseph was not susceptible to the 
tactics evolved by Civil War generals 
in Indian campaigns. The tactic of 
convergence, with the concomitant 
element of surprise, failed at White: 
Bird Canyon as well as at Big Hole. 
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Burning tepees instead of bagging 
moving targets lost the day for Gen- 
eral Gibbon. In these pitched battles 
Joseph turned the tables on his pursu- 
ers, and demonstrated the art of mo- 
bility combined with pyrotechnics. He 
possessed an intuitive grasp of gen- 
eralship in marching and fighting. His 
camps were established in defensible 
positions, forcing the foe to advance 
along an exposed front. Retreat was 
facilitated along wooded defiles, in 
canyons and on bluffs, affording strong 
points for riflemen. He was skillful 
on the offensive; tenacious on the de- 
fensive. 

The tactic of intersecting the trail 
was attempted time after time by 
Howard, Gibbon, Sturgis, and Miles. 
At Clearwater, Howard sought to trap 
Joseph with a combination of tactics: 
intersection and convergence. The elu- 
sive Joseph doubled back on Howard, 
threatened his supply lines, and went 
merrily along, challenging his pur- 
suer to follow him on the Lolo Trail. 
The tactic failed at the end of Lolo 
Trail, in Yellowstone Park, and in the 
























race through Montana. In four pitche@iaN 
battles—White Bird Canyon, Clears 
water, Big Hole, Bear Paw, and in 
number of lesser clashes—the pursy 
ing commanders found an enem 
worthy of their talents. And Joseph 
could have escaped their grasp alte 
gether, at Bear Paw, had he listenej 
less to Looking Glass and depended 
more on his own intuitive sense off 
timing. 

However, Joseph’s fatal error was 
not made at Bear Paw, but in the war 
council at Weippe, when Looking Glass 
persuaded the Nez Percés to abandon 
Wallowa in favor of new huntingix 
grounds beyond the Lolo Trail. That 
is where Joseph marched into the sund} 
set. In yielding to Looking Glass, Jog} 
seph was adhering to a traditional 
tribal custom which was beyond his 
power of revocation. Chiefs lacked 
compulsory authority. QO 

Such speculations, however, | 
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submerged in the final act of sur- 
render at Bear Paw. For there thej 
momentum of history reached a focal] PF!" 
point in terms of action and passion. | ™®" 
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Major General William W. Quinn, 
United States Army 


O NE hundred and fifty years ago 
a Prussian military theorist, Karl von 
Clausewitz, propounded a statement of 
principles which he declared funda- 
mental in the conduct of war. Among 
other features, Clausewitz’ principles 
stressed the importance of public opin- 
ion. 

Public opinion is not included among 
the principles of war prescribed in the 
Armed Forces of our modern-day dem- 
ocratic state. Perhaps this is why, in 
our preoccupation with purely military 
affairs, we sometimes overlook the fact 
that military effectiveness is ulti- 
mately and totally dependent upon pub- 
lic support. While it is not spelled out 
in our basic doctrine, few of us today 
would deny the essentiality of an in- 
formed and enlightened public opinion. 

Two firm tenets of American democ- 
racy—the public’s right to know, and 
the public servarit’s duty to report— 
form the basis for the Army’s Infor- 
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mation Program. This program is an 
integral part of Army activities from 
the highest to the lowest levels. Its 
character is shaped by the need for in- 
ternal and external comprehension of 
the Army’s role and missions. 

The scope of the Army Information 
Program is defined by the audiences or 
publics to whom it is directed. These 
are commonly referred to as the ex- 
ternal and internal publics, from which 
we derive the terms public information 
and troop information. Community re- 
lations, which concerns the local com- 
munity, is a further breakdown of pub- 
lic information. 

These t hr ee elements characterize 
the Army Information Program and 
information staff organization at all 
major levels of command. Continuing 
programs of public information, troop 
information, and community relations 
are standard throughout the Army, 
both overseas and in the Continental 
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United States. Staff organization is 
comparable down the line except that 
subdivisions narrow to a single agency 
at the lower levels. 


Broad policy, the scope of the major 
programs, and certain Army-wide in- 
formation projects originate at the De- 
partment of the Army. Here, too, rests 
the vast operational responsibility for 
Army information activities of the De- 
partment of the Army. 


Pattern of Organization 

The Office of the Chief of Informa- 
tion at the Department of the Army 
has major elements concerned with 
public information, troop information, 
and civil liaison. Here, community re- 
lations falls in the domain of the civil 
liaison division, which, in addition, 
provides liaison with industrial firms 
and national organizations, and per- 
forms coordinating and operational re- 
sponsibilities in connection with cer- 
tain public events. 


Directly under the Chief of Informa- 
tion are the US Army Troop Informa- 
tion Support Unit and the US Army 
Hvhivit Unit, both located in the Wash- 
ington area; the Army Hometown 
News Center, Kansas City, Missouri; 
the Army: Information Office, Los An- 
geles Branch, in Hollywood, Califor- 





Major General William W. Quinn, 
Chief of Information, US Army, is a 
1933 graduate of the United States 
Military Academy. He served in Eu- 
rope during World War II. At the out- 
break of the Korean War, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, 
X Corps. Later he commanded the 17th 
Infantry, 7th Infantry Division. Gen- 
eral Quinn was Chief, US Army Sec- 
tion, Joint United States Military Aid 
Group to Greece, and prior to his 
present assignment was Deputy As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Department of the Army. 
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nia; the New York Branch in New 
York City; and the Army Information 
School at Fort Slocum, New York, 
They assist the Chief of Information 
in discharging his responsibilities and 
provide services such as the distribu- 
tion of hometown releases for the op- 
erating level information officer. 

Information staff patterns are simi- 
lar down to the lowest unit or installa- 
tion, but organization and personnel 
authorizations vary in non-TOE (ta- 
bles of organization and equipment) 
organizations, depending upon the na- 
ture of the command, mission, and en- 
vironment. Staff authorizations are 
standardized in TOE units by type. 
Only at the lowest echelons where the 
size of the activity does not justify 
full-time duty is the information func- 
tion assigned as a part-time duty. 

In recent years there has been a 
growing recognition that the com- 
mander has the ultimate responsibility 
and must play an active role in the pro- 
gram. This is a very healthy trend, 
which in no sense diminishes the im- 
portance of the information officer. It 
is he who assists and advises the com- 
mander in carrying out this responsi- 
bility. 


Objectives and Themes 

As I have stated, public confidence 
is a basic requirement if the Army is 
to carry out its mission effectively. 
Public understanding is the founda- 
tion of public confidence. The follow- 
ing long-range objectives have been 
chosen as the basis for obtaining that 
confidence and understanding. 

e To obtain recognition of the scope 
and importance of the Army mission. 

e To obtain esteem and respect for 
the Army and its people. 

e Toestablish confidence in the 
Army’s ability to execute its mission. 
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Five Basic Themes 

In day-to-day information activities 
five basic themes are employed to tell 
the Army story. The first is a reflec- 
tion of the two elements of the national 
military posture necessary for effec- 
tive response to the threat to the Free 
World. 

First of these is an adequate but not 
excessive capability at all times, even 
after receiving an enemy attack, to in- 


Second is a balanced, dual-capable 
combination of United States and al- 
lied land, sea, and air forces, both ac- 
tive and reserve. These forces must be 
capable of conducting military opera- 
tions with or without nuclear weapons. 
Simply stated, THEME I is that 
“The Army Is Essential’—the Army 
has an essential role in deterring or 
winning any type of war. 
In this connection, the Army feels 
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Theme I. The Army Is Essential 


flict a level of destruction concluded to 
be unacceptable in a reasonable enemy 
judgment. Diversified and secure stra- 
tegic nuclear delivery forces are the 
core of this element. Essential to this 
capability are early warning, commu- 
nications and control systems, and the 
active and passive defense measures 
necessary to protect the retaliatory 
forces. 
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that there has been a definite break in 
the massive nuclear retaliation theory. 
It believes that there has been a de- 
cided shift in all quarters—govern- 
ment, the press, and the public mind 
—toward dual-capable forces and a na- 
tional strategy which recognizes the 
essentiality of modern ground forces 
in either nuclear or nonnuclear war. 
The result of this evolution of opinion 
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is stronger support for Army efforts 
to obtain its more pressing needs. 


A second theme deals with moderni- 
zation of the Army’s weapons and 
equipment. Modernization is a vital 
goal if Army forces are to have a qual- 
itative battlefield superiority over the 
large and modern enemy forces they 
may face. 

The Army’s modernization objective 
requires, as a first step, fully equipping 
the Active Army with new, improved 
weapons and equipment available from 
its intensive research and development 
program. At the same time, the mod- 
ernization program must provide high- 
priority Reserve units with combat- 
essential new equipment; procure 
sufficient new equipment to provide 
training items for other Reserve com- 
ponent units; establish a production 
base and reserve stocks adequate for 
emergencies and mobilization require- 
ments; continue to maintain a dy- 
namic research and development effort 
on a broad front, to include an effec- 
tive antimissile defense development. 


Thus THEME II, “The Army Is 
Modern’”—in management, personnel 
practices, tactics, organization, opera- 
tion, and weapon and equipment devel- 
opment. It points out that moderniza- 
tion thus far achieved is only a fore- 
runner of what can be achieved with 
the advanced weapons and equipment 
resulting from the research and devel- 
opment effort. 

THEME III shows that “The Soldier 
Is Indispensable” for the defense of 
the Nation. The Army stresses his 
skills and aptitudes, the breadth and 
quality of the training which he re- 
ceives, and the high caliber of Army 
leadership provided by officers and 
noncommissioned officers at all levels 
of command. 


Emphasis is placed on the respect of 
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today’s soldier for law and order, and 
on the resultant decline in disciplinary 
problems during recent years. The sig- 
nificant educational accomplishments 
of Army personnel receive equal atten- 
tion. 


Simply stated, the Army strengthens 
public confidence in its troops, while 
increasing their self-esteem, by use of 
solid facts. 


By a fourth theme, the Army is 
seen as a versatile force, indispensable 
to the security of the United States 
and the Free World. THEME IV says 
“The Army Ensures Security—Any- 
time, Any Place, Any War.” 

The Army stresses the deterrent and 
defensive role of deployed ground 
forces throughout the world. It empha- 
sizes the essential supporting role of 
Reserve and Army National Guard 
forces in the United States. The broad 
scope of Army activities in the field 
of public service, both at home and 
abroad, is used to emphasize the full 
significance of the security theme, and 
to show that the Army role has far 
from strictly a wartime value. Army 
activities in military assistance advi- 
sory groups and military missions 
around the world provide additional 
evidence. 

As a final theme, the Army makes 
full use of the “One Army” philosophy, 
to ensure that the entire Army will be 
a coordinated, efficient, and effective 
fighting team in every respect. 

“One Army” is a way of thinking 
which has proved its worth. The in- 
creased effectiveness of the Army’s 
major components has been demon- 
strated in field and staff exercises, and 
in operations to relieve the suffering 
of civilian communities struck by dis- 
aster. 

Not only does this philosophy con- 
tribute to the military strength of the 
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Army, it also is a major source of the 
support the Army needs to obtain rec- 
ognition of its proper place in national 
defense. It draws favorable attention 
to the components which provide the 
Army’s flexibility and mobilization 
strength in time of war. 

THEME V, “The US Army Is One 


adequate background of information 
concerning the mission of the Army 
and his unit, and of his responsibilities 
as a citizen and soldier. This is not to 
suggest that troop information alone 
will make the American soldier the 
best fighting man and best citizen in 
the world—nor would it be proper to 


i 
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Theme IV. The Army Ensures Security 


Army,” like all of the others, must be 
backed by both deed and word. 

These themes set the tone for the 
troop information, public information, 
and community relations programs. 
Techniques and the media employed 
will vary; programs are mutually sup- 
porting and closely related. 


Facets of Troop Information 


The general objective of troop infor- 
mation is to increase Army effective- 
ness by providing each soldier with an 
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suggest or claim that it plays the ma- 
jor role in achieving this goal. Yet its 
contributions are significant. 

The Army wants each soldier to feel 
that he plays an important part in na- 
tional defense and to know that he is 
prepared to play his role. The slogan, 
“A Man to Do a Man’s Job,” illustrates 
this approach. e 

Concurrently, troop information ex- 
erts a powerful although indirect in- 
fluence on the public information pro- 
gram. Informed military personnel are 
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a primary medium for the dissemina- 
tion of factual information to the pub- 
lic. The American people get most of 
‘their information about the Army 
from those who either have served or 
are serving in the Army, and from 
their families and friends. 


Although commonly regarded as per- 
taining only to militarv personnel, 





troop information has equal applica- 
tion to the Army’s civilian personnel. 
A well-planned program to inform the 
civilian employee concerning the poli- 
cies, doctrine, mission, and objectives 
of the Army, and the importance of 
his job, increases the over-all value of 
the employee to the Army. Externally, 
these people represent the Army in the 
same manner as military personnel. 
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Community Relations 

Community relations are directly af- 
fected by the degree of success or fail- 
ure experienced in the Troop and Pub- 
lic Information Programs. If the 
troops, the Army civilian employee, 
and the general public are given full 
information concerning Army mis- 
sions and activities, better local under- 





US Army 
Theme V. The US Army Is One Army: National Guard and Reserve units train with 
Regular units to maintain proficiency 


standing and mutual cooperation will 
result. The community relations pro- 
gram is certain to benefit. Where ade- 
quate information is not provided, lo- 
cal civilian-military relationships will 
be adversely affected. 

Closely allied to community rela- 
tions is a program of information for 
civilian employees of industries which 
develop and manufacture items for the 
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Army. This large group of interested 
individuals can be a valuable source of 
information support for the Army. 
Factual data readily available for their 
use provides a major benefit. 

It is not my purpose here to go into 
detail about these media and the tech- 
niques employed, which are of concern 
mainly to the information specialist. 
The media run the gamut, from the 
everyday spoken word through news- 
papers, magazines, books, motion pic- 
tures, radio, television—and whatever 
the future may provide in the field of 
modern communications. However, 
there are fundamental considerations 
which should be emphasized. 

The first consideration is that the 
primary medium in the field of public 
information is the public press, which 
the Army obviously does not control. 
Therefore, the only means of influenc- 
ing the treatment of Army informa- 
tion which goes out to the public is by 
maintaining cooperative relations with 
those who represent the various media, 
or as we commonly say “the press.” 
The information officer is the principal 
point of contact but the commander 
and others will sometimes rub elbows 
with the press. All should be conscious 
of the essentials of good press rela- 
tions—service, frankness, and friend- 
liness. 

The second consideration is that the 
media of communication should be em- 
ployed selectively. The most common 
error is to say, “This will be publicized 
by every available means,” or some 
similar sweeping statement. The choice 
of media is best left to the information 
specialist. 


Proper Course of Action 

Thus far this discussion has dealt 
largely with positive steps taken by 
the Army to inform its own people and 
the public. There is a defensive aspect 
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of Army information, concerning acc.) 


dents or incidents, which should not le 
ignored. An accident which occurre 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, on 22 June 1957 
will serve to illustrate. 

On that pleasant Saturday morning, 
several hundred people from the Post 
and the nearby city of Lawton sat in 
bleachers on the East Range observing 
a demonstration of a reinforced rife 
company in the attack. 

Suddenly, something went wrong. 
An exploiding mortar shel] landed 
among the troops of the leading pla- 
toon. Four were killed—several more 
were injured. 

Every conceivable safety measure 
had been taken to prevent just such an 
occurrence, but the unexpected had 
happened. The situation called for in- 
mediate action—by personnel in 
charge of the demonstration, by alert 
forces of the Post, by the Station Hos- 
pital, by the Post staff—and by the in- 
formation officer. 


Plans were ready and operations 
moved immediately into high gear. As 
helicopters speedily evacuated the in- 
jured and urgent follow-up actions 
were taken by the Post commander ant 
his staff, the information officer moved 
apace to provide local news media ant 
the wire services with all available data 
concerning the accident. 

Initial flash reports were augmented 
throughout the afternoon as additional 
details became known. The immediate 
notification of next of kin, full identi- 
fication of units taking part in the 
demonstration, and the prompt desig- 
nation of an Army board to conduct 
an immediate investigation of the ac- 
cident, all contributed to a minimum 
of delay in the full disclosure of in- 
formation. 

Saturday evening news programs 
and Sunday morning _ newspapers 
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‘throughout the United States carried 


complete coverage of the accident. The 
story was tragic, but the facts were 
there as the public has a right to have 
them. The impact probably would have 
been much more damaging to the 
Army had the facts been withheld. A 
story would then have resulted from 
rumor, distortion, and half truth. 

A full and prompt disclosure is the 
proper course regardless of circum- 
stances. AS commanders, as informa- 
tion officers, as staff officers, you may 
have occasions when it may seem pru- 
dent to not release facts about an in- 
cident or accident involving your com- 
mand or jurisdiction. Within the limits 
of genuine security, the Army story, 
good or bad, should be given to the 
public honestly and speedily. 


Qualified Personnel 

Like all staff activities a good infor- 
mation program is dependent upon the 
assignment of qualified personnel. The 
particular problem in the information 
field is to obtain the specialized skill 
necessary in combination with the 
broad general knowledge of Army af- 
fairs. Several actions have been taken 
recently to provide officers of broad 
and varied experience and skills for 
the Army Information Program. Two 
of these actions are of general interest. 

The first, spelled out in Army Regu- 
lations 614-140, introduces a new In- 
formation Officer Career Program with 
three salient features: 

e A one-time tour for selected offi- 
cers in an information staff position. 
This gives the individual an informa- 
tion insight, assists the information 
program by having commanders and 
staff officers who are familiar with and 
sympathetic to the program, and en- 
hances the individual officer’s over-all 
service potential. 

® Repetitive tour assignments in 
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which the officer alternates between 
his basic branch and information as- 
signments. This keeps him branch 
qualified and eligible for schooling, 
while permitting him to perform in- 
formation duties as his staff specialty. 

@ Consecutive tour assignments for 
technicians in radio, television, and 
editing, and for highly qualified infor- 
mation officers who have passed the 
midpoint of their careers. 

The second action of general inter- 
est, covered in Army Regulations 621- 
14, requires schooling for inexperi- 
enced officers prior to their assignment 
to information duties. Officers with no 
experience in Army information attend 
the US Army Information School prior 
to assuming primary duties in infor- 
mation, or as soon thereafter as feasi- 
ble, unless they have successfully com- 
pleted graduate schooling in journal- 
ism under Army auspices. 

United States Army information is 
a broad and challenging field of en- 
deavor. Present Army personnel poli- 
cies are designed to encourage high 
caliber personnel to go into this staff 
activity. Staff organization throughout 
the Army reflects the commander’s vi- 
tal responsibility and the unique per- 
vasive relationship of information to 
other staff functions. Because of the 
broad and inclusive nature of the in- 
formation function, all staff officers as 
well as commanders should have a 
“feel” for the requirements and tech- 
niques of the information officer. 

The objectives of the Army Infor- 
mation Program and the themes em- 
ployed are in full concert with the fun- 
damental aims of the Army today. It 
is a program which is never finished. 
In essence the Army Information Pro- 
gram is a day-to-day rendition of a 
true and meaningful portrait of the 
Army. 











Lieutenant Colonel Emil V. B. Edmond, 
United States Army 


Does the use of nuclear tactical weapons 
in ground combat operations require a 
change in the traditional relationship be- 
tween firepower and maneuver? 


I. IS no secret that we are prepared 
to use tactical nuclear weapons in any 
future war. In Europe, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization’s ground 
forces are ready if the defense of Eu- 
rope should indicate the wisdom of 
their use. Our pentomic division is 
strong in conventional firepower. But 
its full potential is realized only 
through the use of nuclear firepower. 
If we do use nuclear weapons, we must 
ensure that it will be in the most ad- 
vantageous way. 

The use of tactical nuclear weapons 
in ground combat operations will in- 
fluence our doctrine for these opera- 
tions; the scope of influence must be 
determined now—not after the out- 
break of hostilities. The full potential 
of nuclear firepower must be under- 
stood, and our tactical concepts 
changed, if necessary, to exploit this 
potential. The relationship between 


nuclear firepower and the maneuver 
force is of primary importance. 

This is not intended to imply that 
nothing has been done to modernize 
our doctrine on the relationship be- 
tween nuclear firepower and maneu- 
ver. Our service schools have studied 
the problem extensively, and many of 
our military leaders have expressed 
their personal views on this subject. 
But, does our doctrine on this rela- 
tionship really recognize the full po- 
tential of nuclear firepower? 

Prior to the development of tactical 
nuclear weapons, our doctrine stated 
that firepower supported maneuver. 
This doctrine has changed slightly to 
provide the use of nuclear weapons as 
tactical support weapons. The extent 
of this change is evident in the fol- 
lowing quotation from paragraph 115 
of Field Manual 100-5 Field Service 
Regulations, Operations: 
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The commander may consider 


atomic fires as additional firepower of 


large magnitude to complement other 
available fire support for maneuver- 
ing forces, or he may fit his maneuver 
plan to the use of atomic fires. 


(Emphasis added by the author. ) 


Option of Commander 

We now find that in addition to the 
traditional doctrine of firepower in 
support of maneuver, a commander 
has the option of adapting his plan of 
maneuver to the use of his nuclear 
firepower. This revised doctrine rec- 
ognizes the tremendous firepower 
available in tactical nuclear weapons. 
But does it go far enough? Is it not 
restricted by the doctrinal concept of 
the period before tactical nuclear 
weapons were in our arsenal? 

Basically, the question is: Should 
acommander who has nuclear fire sup- 
port available use this nuclear fire- 
power in support of the maneuvering 
force, or should he use his maneuver- 
ing force to exploit the advantage 
gained from the use of this firepower? 
We have already seen what Field Man- 
ual 100-5 says about this—it gives the 
commander a choice. 

It is my belief that our doctrine 
should be more specific about the use 
of nuclear firepower. It should be defi- 
nite and require that nuclear fires al- 
ways be planned first. The maneuver 
should then be designed to exploit the 
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advantage gained through the use of 
the nuclear firepower. 

We know that the ultimate objec- 
tive of ground combat is to destroy 
the enemy’s forces and his will to fight. 
A plan is made for each operation 
with this as its objective. Firepower 
and maneuver are the main compo- 
nents of this plan. Their respective 
characteristics form the basis for de- 
termining the role each will play in 
the operation. The operations plan is 
designed to use the available firepower 
and the maneuvering forces in a co- 
ordinated effort that will accomplish 
maximum destruction of the enemy 
forces. These are general statements 
that say nothing about the relation- 
ship between firepower and maneuver, 
but they are relevant to our discus- 
sion. 


Firepower Capability 

At this point, let us briefly consider 
the capabilities of this firepower. Nu- 
clear weapons have a tremendous de- 
structive capability. It is difficult to 
appreciate the complete destruction 
possible, within a given area, by even 
the smallest nuclear weapon. By blast, 
heat, and radiation, nuclear weapons 
are capable of destroying all opera- 
tional troops and equipment within a 
given distance of ground zero. This 
distance varies with the size of the 
weapon, the location of the burst, ter- 
rain, and other factors. 

Nuclear weapons also are capable of 
partial destruction far beyond the area 
of total destruction. In addition, they 
can be used to neutralize key terrain 
areas through induced radiation. The 
destructive capability of nuclear weap- 
ons is so great that it rules out their 
ever being regarded as “additional 
firepower.” 

Failure to appreciate this destruc- 
tive capability results in the errone- 
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ous conclusion that nuclear weapons 
are simply fire support weapons of a 
greater magnitude. Such a conclusion 
falls short of reality and can lead to 
the development of unsound doctrinal 
concepts. Nuclear weapons must be 
recognized, not as a step in the evolu- 
tion of greater firepower, but as a 
revolution toward this end. They must 
be accepted as weapons of total de- 
struction and so treated in any analy- 
sis made to determine how they should 
be used. 


Nuclear Firepower or Maneuver 

If we accept the ultimate objective 
of ground combat as destruction of the 
enemy’s forces and his will to fight, 
it seems logical to base our operations 
planning on that component—either 
nuclear firepower or maneuver—that 
will make the dominant contribution 
toward the enemy’s destruction. For 
example, if the maneuvering force can 
be expected to make the greater con- 
tribution toward this end, the maneu- 
ver plan should be made first and the 
nuclear firepower used in its support. 
If nuclear firepower will cause the 
greater destruction, then its use should 
be planned first and the movements 
of the maneuvering force used to ex- 
ploit the resulting situation. 

Some may suggest that the rela- 
tionship between nuclear firepower and 
maneuver is purely academic. They 
will argue that it doesn’t make any 
difference whether the nuclear fire- 
power or the maneuver plan is used as 
the basis for the operations planning. 
What we really want, they will add, 
is the best combination of the two. 
They will stress the point that both 
the nuclear firepower and the maneu- 
ver force are considered during the 
planning, and that the plan reflects 
the best possible integration of their 
respective capabilities. 
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All this is true up to a point. Buf 
such reasoning indicates a failure tf 
appreciate the true significance of tac. 
tical nuclear weapons to ground com. 


bat operations. 


Use of Maneuvering Forces 

Assume a general tactical situation 
in which the ground force commander 
has tactical nuclear weapons for use 
during the attack. He decides to use 


nu 
we 


tal 


| sti 


this nuclear firepower as additional 


fire support for his maneuvering 
forces. This is the first option under 
current doctrine as outlined in Field 
Manual 100-5. So he plans his manev- 
ver and then works out his fire plan 
to support the maneuver. 

Has this commander used his avail- 
able “tools” in the most effective man- 
ner? If it turns out that he has, | 
believe that it will be due more to 
chance than to proper planning. Had 
he based his plan on the use of his 
nuclear firepower, a more desirable 
avenue of approach might have been 
opened up by the destructive capabil- 
ity of the nuclear weapons. Also, he 
might have been in a better position 
to capitalize on the radiation effects 
of the nuclear explosions. Wouldn’t a 
commander who has a tactical nuclear 
weapons capability make more effec- 
tive use of his available resources if 
he utilized his maneuvering forces to 
exploit the total destruction created 
by his nuclear firepower? 

Before we had tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, it made good sense to base the 
operations plan for a ground combat 
operation on the plan to maneuver. 
The maneuver force had the mission 
“to close with and destroy the enemy.” 
The supporting fires were used to as- 
sist the maneuver force to attain this 
objective. In other words, the maneu- 
vering force played the dominant role 
in the enemy’s destruction. 
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not survive a nuclear burst. This 
means that the nuclear firepower will 
make the dominant contribution to- 
ward destruction of the enemy’s 
forces. Is it not logical then to plan 
the use of our nuclear firepower first 
and. use this as the basis for the em- 
ployment of our maneuvering forces? 


Conclusions 

A knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween nuclear firepower and maneu- 
ver is vital to success in ground com- 
bat operations. We must recognize the 
implications of the destructive capa- 
bility of nuclear firepower and not re- 
strict new concepts by tying them to 
the “apron strings” of obsolete doc- 
trine. We must avoid historical tend- 
encies and grasp the tactical opportu- 


nities made possible by a revolutionary 
weapon of war. Our enemy must not 
be allowed to seize initiative in this 
respect. 

Whether we like it or not, we must 
face up to the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons in a future war. We must ad- 
just our tactical “thought patterns” 
to exploit their destructive capability 
to the maximum. When tactical nu- 
clear weapons are used, they will dom- 
inate the battlefield. This must be 
recognized in our tactical doctrine. 

Maneuver must be subordinate to 
nuclear firepower. 

The age-old doctrine of firepower in 
support of maneuver needs to be re- 
versed. Our doctrine should require 
that the commander base his opera- 
tional planning on the use of his nu- 
clear firepower. The maneuver plan 
must be designed to capitalize on this 
firepower. If tactical nuclear weapons 
are used, our doctrine should be “ma- 
neuver in support of nuclear fire- 
power.” 





Within the framework of future possible conflicts—whether engaged in 


all-out nuclear war or in putting down aggression with conventional weap- 


ons, Army combat troops must react faster, cover more ground, protect 


larger areas, disperse and regroup faster than ever before. At the heart of 


this mobility problem is one simple fact—the greater the speed of movement 


over all types of terrain, the greater the chances of tactical success. 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeau 
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FORWARD MEDICAL ERC Tis 
OF THE FUTURE 





Lieutenant Colonel Peter S. Scoles, ° 


United States Army 


F UTURE war, particularly nuclear 
war, will be relatively continuous and 
highly mobile. Combat units will be 
engaged either in violent action or 
will be in rest areas outside the battle 
zone. Rarely, however, will the soldier 
experience the quiet periods in com- 
bat known in World War II. 

When units are in action, they may 
be expected to suffer high casualties. 
Wear and tear on personnel and equip- 
ment due to long and frequent moves 
will be severe. Men will need rest. 
Loss of equipment by destruction will 
be high. Maintenance on still service- 
able equipment will be delayed. These 
conditions will shorten the period of 
a unit’s effectiveness, and when its 
limit of endurance is reached the unit 
must be withdrawn for rest. Other- 
wise, battle fatigue develops and if 
this condition is prolonged, all will be- 
come casualties. 

Only actual experience will show 
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x wen 


how long a unit can remain effective 


under these conditions. However, for 
purposes of this article, the effective 
period is set at five days. Thus the 
broad picture of the battlefield shows 
combat units engaged in mobile vio- 
lent action for five days and in rest 
areas for roughly equivalent periods. 
It is further assumed that a unit with- 
drawn from the battle area will move 
to the rear where proximity to the 
logistics support area facilitates re- 
supply. The main logistics problem, 
therefore, is concerned with the five- 
day period during which units are in 
the forward area. 

Fighting during the five-day cycle 
may vary with relatively little action 
on day one, a short but severe engage- 
ment on day two, followed by heavy 
fighting for the remaining three days. 
At this point the battle group would 
be withdrawn for rest and refitting. 
Further advance would have to be 
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made by a fresh battle group. Replace- 
ments would not, it is believed, be 
sent to units while they are fighting. 
An exception might be made in the 
case of officers or essential specialists. 

It is visualized that this method of 
operation would be effective up to the 
latter part of the 1965-70 period. As 
we enter the 1970-80 timeframe, an 
increased nuclear capability would 
permit the issue of small fractional 
kiloton yield nuclear weapons. In the 
hands of combat units faced by an en- 
emy nuclear capability, still wider dis- 
persion within the battle area would 
be imposed. This capability might en- 
able us to dispense with a portion of 
the conventional gun support now pro- 
vided. The battle group would operate 
in company-size units and possibly in 
an area much larger than presently 
contemplated. They probably would 
move more frequently than now con- 
sidered feasible. At times, they would 
defend larger areas than present doc- 
trine calls for. 

Under nuclear war conditions, units 
will operate more independently than 
in the past. Unit and subunit com- 
manders will have larger responsibili- 
ties. The tactical situation will change 
rapidly and the whole tempo of oper- 
ations will accelerate. The tactical 
responsibilities of units and subunit 
commanders will allow them to shoul- 
der only minimum logistic responsi- 
bilities for their units. 


In nuclear war, suddenly created 
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masses of casualties rather than the 
over-all number will constitute the 
medical services’ larger problem. 
Large numbers of casualties may oc- 
cur simultaneously in different areas 
of the battlefield. When medical units 
themselves are destroyed the problem 
becomes even larger. 

In considering this tactical concept 
and the battlefield environment, it is 
assumed that an infantry brigade 
group will be in combat for 3 five-day 
periods in the first 30 days of war or 
15 out of the total 30 days. 


Under nuclear attack, subunits 
would be either destroyed by a direct 
hit or suffer relatively fewer casual- 
ties because of a miss or indirect hit. 
In the latter case, survivors and 
lightly wounded personnel could serve 
as replacements in other subunits. 

Collection of casualties from the 
battlefield will be a great problem. It 
is a command responsibility until cas- 
ualties are delivered to medical units 
which become responsible for sorting, 
treatment, and’ movement of casual- 
ties to the place where definitive care 
can be given. It follows that: 

1. The casualty “unit of measure” 
often will be the entire subunit rather 
than the individual soldier, and rein- 
forcement and replacement will be by 
subunits instead of by individuals. 

2. The prime responsibility of med- 
ical units and personnel is to evacu- 
ate serious casualties from the for- 
ward area and to treat and return to 
duty all injured who can continue in 
action. Evacuation will be by air when 
possible. Both the condition of the se- 
verely injured and the wide disper- 
sion of both friendly and enemy 
forces militate against long cross- 
country trips to logistic support areas. 

3. The medical service will require 
helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft 
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units organic to the medical service 
as well as tracked and wheeled ambu- 
lance units. Returning logistic trans- 
port, both air and ground insofar as 
the situation permits, will evacuate 
casualties. The traffic control organi- 
zation must be capable of diverting 
returning aircraft and ground vehi- 
cles to “pick-up” points according to 
the casualty situation. 

4. It is obvious that rapid evacua- 
tion of casualties from the forward 
zone will not always be possible. To 
meet this situation, the mobile med- 
ical sections-employed in casualty 
evacuation also must have the capa- 
bility of caring for seriously wounded 
casualties in forward locations until 
evacuation to the rear is possible. 

5. Care of minor sick and injured 
for rapid return to duty must be given 
within the battle group area to pre- 
vent undue depletion of forces. As 
this involves short-term holding of 
casualties, the responsible medical 
unit usually will not be situated for- 
ward of the battle group logistic area. 


Problems 

The foregoing paragraphs are an 
abstraction of the thinking of many 
planners and operators. Some of it, 
perhaps, borders on the “crystal ball.” 
Nonetheless, it is sound enough to fo- 
cus attention and to frame the problem 
of what is needed in the medical serv- 
ice to support the future battlefield 
environment. What are the objectives 
and where do they make their great- 
est impact? These objectives must 
necessarily be pointed at the support 
of the most forward element or unit 
in combat—the battle group. 

Scientific analysis of the problem is 
as yet vague. Despite the application 
of standard statistical methods, some 
of the various assumptions and pro- 
posals border on the unrealistic. One 





such study assumes that the number 


of medical personnel cannot be varied 
from mission to mission. Is it not fea. 
sible to augment medical support in 
much the same way that organic ar. 
tillery is augmented when necessity 
dictates? Similarly, in the area of med- 
ical support “cost” concepts, the unit 
and definition of “cost” in terms of 
casualties, maintaining medical per- 
sonnel, and of casualty handling are 
only a few that would bear more de- 
finitive examination. 


Objectives 

In envisioning the battlefield envi- 
ronment of the future, it is interest- 
ing to note that the basic medical 
objectives remain essentially the same 
—only the scope of such objectives is 
radically changed. Whatever the weap- 
onry used by aggressor in this future 
environment, soldiers will be wounded, 
bleed, and die just as they have done 
in the past, unless the medical service 
can get to them soon enough and with 
initial and subsequent treatment keep 
them alive and well. The objectives of 
the forward medical service are: 

Finding the sick and injured.— 
This envisions a new concept of lo- 
cating casualties by screening the bat- 
tlefield. This could be done by use of 
an electronic device that sends out a 
signal when activated by a wounded 
soldier. The aidman, by use of a com- 
panion electronic device, homes on the 
signal to locate the casualty. The im- 
portance of scanning the battlefield 
by the roving ambulance; the use of 
infrared devices to scan the battle- 
field at night; and the most important 
use of radio communications—the 
command net of the platoon leader, 
the company commander, or more 
practical, a medical radio net; these 
means must be developed and evalu- 
ated as to feasibility. 
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Sorting of the sick and injured.— 


medical service becomes evident. What 
level of skills must the aidmen have 
to sort the “wheat from the chaff”’— 
to determine priorities of treatment, 
care, and evacuation at this primary 


_ point of medical service? It is en- 


visioned that the skills and capabili- 
ties of the individual aidman must be 
higher than at present because his 
skill and promptness will more directly 
affect the casualties’ chances for sur- 
vival. Likewise, his skill will influence 
the possibility for treatment and re- 
turn to duty of many casualties; a 
procedure that will assume increasing 
importance as we strive to prevent the 
depletion of forces. 

Treating the sick and injured.—In 
considering this phase of medical 
service, bear in mind that the battle 
group is the unit of concern. Many 
books have been written on the care 
and treatment of battle casualties. A 
high percentage presupposed a con- 
tinuous chain of care and evacuation 
in the battle posture. Now we are 
faced with developing a forward serv- 
ice that must be capable of treating 
casualties in isolated areas of opera- 
tions, wounded by weapons never be- 
fore used in combat—the missile, the 
neutron, the gases, and the biologic 
agents that possibly could be used in 
future war. It is reasonable to assume 
that the forward medical service must 
be capable of accommodating this 
widely variable number of casualties. 
The austerity of the medical service 
at this level of operations poses the 
most serious problem. Consequently, 
the members of this forward medical 
service must have skills and capabili- 
ties far above those now evident. Our 
training environment must recognize 
these requirements for higher skills. 
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Ideally, the aidman must have a meas- 
ure of surgical skill, medical knowl- 
edge to combat shock and disease, and 
enough pharmacology to support his 
skills. 

Evacuation of the sick and injured. 
—Evacuation poses a problem within 
the battle group area. We must as- 
sume that we will evacuate casualties 
within a five to 10-mile radius to the 
medical station at the battle group 
logistic support area or the service 
company area. Because few Medical 
Corps personnel are available, with 
only two medical officers assigned to 
each battle group, the primary med- 
ical definitive effort should be achieved 
at this forward area, preferably lo- 
cated and organized so that the two 
doctors could work in unison. 


To facilitate the evacuation of cas- 
ualties and assist the aidman in the 
area of contact, medical vehicles must 
be used. This does not mean that 
special-purpose vehicles are always 
needed. The tactical vehicle, if it can 
be modified quickly and easily to sup- 
port litter racks, will serve the pur- 
pose. 


Medical care must be in direct sup- 
port of the battle group so that the 
battle group surgeon has complete 
control of his meager organization to 
deploy it in consonance with the tac- 
tical situation. Direct support allows 
the most flexible use of evacuation ve- 
hicles and forces the surgeon to keep 
abreast of the combat situation at all 
times. 

Evacuation of casualties within the 
battle group necessarily is one of the 
important functions of the medical 
service. The means to perform this 
function must be inherent within the 
framework of the battle group organ- 
ization. 

Once the casualties have been col- 
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lected, sorted, and treated at the bat- 
tle group aid station, solution to the 
problem of evacuation along the chain 
of medical service depends on the tac- 
tical situation and the feasibility of 
emergency evacuation. Both ground 
and air vehicles sent forward by 
higher echelon are used. Alterna- 
tively, the battle group medical serv- 
ice may hold casualties until the unit 
is relieved and carry them out in its 
withdrawal to the logistic support 
area. 


Principles 

The surgical management of 
wounds and the modes of evacuation 
of the woundéd are so closely inter- 
twined in their lifesaving implica- 
tions that it is impossible to consider 
one without the other. These two 
phases of military surgery are gov- 
erned by contradictory and oftentimes 
inconsistent principles; either one or 
both may conflict with the pursuit of 
the military undertaking as a whole. 
The solution lies in ascertaining the 
extent to which one or the other sup- 
ports the military needs of the situa- 
tion. 

In relating evacuation decisions to 
the proper surgical management of 
the wounded, it cannot be stated what 
should be done or what ought to be 
done. Judgments must await evalua- 
tion of a presenting situation. How- 
ever, the “principles” presented here 
have been found valid under a wide 
range of circumstances in combat. Ex- 
ceptions can be found to each. The im- 
portance of principles lies in their use- 
fulness to the military surgeon in 
knowing what is the likely result of 
certain of his actions. 

Evacuation, in theory, is but an ex- 
ercise in logistics in which anticipated 
casualties, capacity of transport facil- 
ities, the timing of transport shuttles, 


and available beds constitute the ele. 
ments of the formulation for decisive 
action. In actual practice, evacuation 
becomes a selective transport of cas. 
ualties away from the combat area, 
Selection of casualties for evacuation 
is based on professional judgments 
relative to the nature of the wound 
and to the time, distance, and method 
of transport. Selective evacuation con- 
siders the urgency of the need for 
wound care, the likelihood of return 
of the wounded to duty status, the 
anticipated time of disability, and the 
conditions and personnel required for 
proper care and optimal recovery. 
Principle I 

To the degree that evacuation of 
the wounded can be made selective, 
there will result greater saving of 
life, an increased number of wounded 
returned to combat duty, a decreased 
number of noneffective man-days, and 
minimal ultimate functional disability. 
Principle II 

While the facilities that serve this 
selective evacuation are provided by 
the decisions of command, the Army 
Medical Services must use selectively 
the available facilities in the manner 
that best achieves the objectives of 
Principle I. 
Principle III 

The possibility for selective evacu- 
ation varies with the distance to the 
site of combat; the closer to the site 
the less selectivity, and the farther 
from the site the more selectivity. 
Principle IV 

The farther evacuation takes 
wounded soldiers from the combat 
zone, the number of noneffective man- 
days will increase and their motiva- 
tion for return to combat duty will 
decrease. 
Principle V 

If wounded soldiers are transporta- 
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ble and they cannot be returned to 
active duty within the limit of the 
current evacuation policy, they are 
evacuated to the area where the evac- 
uation policy applies. 
Principle VI 

The degree of selection in evacua- 
tion is profoundly affected by the mil- 
itary situation; this may be reflected 
in wide variations in statistical data 
on survival of the wounded. 
Principle VII 

If combat soldiers with simple al- 
though extensive wounds can receive 
adequate and prompt initial surgery 
and then be evacuated to fixed beds 
where they may remain approximately 
15 days, a high percentage can be re- 
turned to duty. 
Principle VIII 

The more closely the evacuation of 
casualties is integrated with the 
transport of combat personnel or sup- 
plies, the more difficult it is for the 
medical service to maintain the selec- 
tive evacuation required to return sick 
and wounded to duty status. There is 
danger of substituting excessive air 
evacuation space for on-the-ground 
medical facilities. 
Principle IX 

When orders are issued to a hospi- 
tal to have specified numbers of cas- 
ualties ready for evacuation at speci- 
fied times to use the available trans- 
port space, soldiers shortly returnable 
to duty will be lost to the command. 
Principle X 

As changing means of transport 
modify methods of providing logistic 
support to a combat force, conven- 
tional transport between overseas base 
and combat force may undergo a rad- 
ical change. New weapons and tactics 
may change present echelonment of 
hospitals and evacuation means. The 
surgeon and his paramedical aides 
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must meet new circumstances and con- 
sider the conditions essential to sound 
wound management. A high degree of 
selectivity must be introduced into 
evacuation procedures. 
Principle XI 

The average moderately to severely 
wounded patient may be held not op- 
erated on without complication or re- 
tardation of recovery only from zero 
to six hours after clearance from. the 
divisional clearing station. 
Principle XII 

Identification of the specialty re- 
quirements of a casualty in advance 
of his arrival at a distribution center 
speeds the turnover at that center and 
reduces the factor of error. 


In summary, insofar as the princi- 
ples relate to selective evacuation and 
to casualties, their application will re- 
sult in the greatest benefits to the 
greatest number, and maximum 
strength will be retained in the com- 
bat unit. Prompt surgery returns 
wounded combat personnel to duty and 
reduces the final disability among 
those too severely wounded to fight 
again. Nonselective evacuation of bat- 
tle casualties undertaken for bed 
clearance, gauged to transport capac- 
ity, timed to transport availability, 
and followed by distribution to hospi- 
tals based on bed credit leads to seri- 
ous strength losses to the combat unit, 
invites wound complications, and re- 
tards recovery. 


The tactical remarks and situations 
propounded in the first part of this 
article must be presumed as purely 
theoretical and conjectural. Whatever 
the posture or methodology used in 
tactical formation, it is to be expected 
that casualties will be assessed. The 
writer does not recommend any type 
organization for the medical support 
of the tactical situations. Such med- 
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ical organizations must necessarily be 
generally tailored to fit the tactical 
posture, the tactical unit or units to 
be supported, and the type warfare 
prevalent within the timeframe of 
the era. 

In most military planning agencies, 
the medical service, at present, is 
lumped with other technical services 
under the G4 and an effort has been 
made to manage these diverse 
branches as a group. Strictly speak- 
ing, the medical service is an area of 
interest or concern for each of the 
general staff sections. Because evacua- 
tion is toward the rear and patients 
are perishable cargo, and because the 
patient load cannot be predicted by 
formulae, there is little similarity be- 
tween the medical service and any 
other technical service. 

Conditions of future warfare will 
place unprecedented strain on the field 
medical service. In the lightweight 
infantry division, fighting strength 
continues to be increased by sacrific- 
ing logistical strength. Certainly, the 
purpose of the fighting soldier is com- 
bat, and it is difficult to justify mem- 
bers who do not fight. The present 
rigid personnel ceilings, in that any 
increase in one category of personnel 
must be matched with a correspond- 
ing decrease in another, is basically 
sound, but support of a human being 
—such as food, clothing, equipment, 
and transportation—is roughly the 
same whether he is an infantryman, 
an electronics engineer, or a day la- 






borer. Since the medical service jg 
logistical, it has taken and continug 
to take mandatory reductions when ff 
ever firepower increases. 

Within the present battle group we 
are faced with three mutually com. 
pounding factors: more patients, fewer 
medical personnel, and greater area 
dispersion. Our probable enemies have 
greater increased conventional fire. 
power. There will be greater emo- 
tional stress in dispersed situations 
where the individual lacks close su- 
pervision and group identification, 
With decreased environmental sanita- 
tion there will be a greater toll of 
disease than experienced before. 


There is urgent need for objective 
data, such as the “mortality price 
tag,’”’ to be attached to the future for- 
ward medical service. These data must } 
consider the way by which we can 
save the most lives. Military planners, 
not medical service planners, must 
make the decisions as to over-all med- 
ical strength in the forward battle 
area, after due consideration of all the 
available data. The military planners 
of the combat areas must decide the 
lowest standard of medical care that 
they will be willing to accept under 
various combat conditions. The med- 
ical service must provide them with 
this objective data. The medical serv- 
ice must strive to make sure that the § a 
lowest standards acceptable to the § tl 
combat arms will be the lowest stand- § u 
ards acceptable to the medical service. § a 
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a Stalin’s dominance, be- 
tween 1947 and his death in 1953, en- 
lightenment and advancement in the 
Soviet armed forces remained static. 
A rigid censorship prevented free dis- 
cussion of new ideas. Stalin was the 
sole military genius. He alone pro- 
pounded military doctrine and strat- 
egy, which he based on experience 
gained in World War II, and all 
others had to listen silently. 

It was during this period that we 
accustomed ourselves to the concept 
that the Soviet Union relied in war 
upon massed manpower, partly mech- 
anized, and that her main tactic was 
to steamroller her way forward by 
sheer weight of men and firepower. 
We thought in terms of five million 
men in the Standing Army, of 175 
divisions poised ready to strike into 
the heart of Europe, and of another 
125 Reserve divisions that could be 
thrown into battle within 30 days. 
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Most plans and military thinking were 
based upon these broad premises. 

Few changes occurred for two years 
after Stalin’s death. But the Soviets 
advanced significantly in the develop- 
ment of rockets and missiles; an ad- 
vantage engendered by the superior 
technical knowledge of German scien- 
tists they had seized just after World 
War I. 

In 1955 Soviet military thought be- 
gan to stir and articles on the pattern 
of future war and the use of new 
weapons began to appear frequently 
in professional military journals. The 
following year a tentative reorganiza- 
tion was started, but this was retarded 
in 1956 by events in Hungary and the 
Middle East. By 1958, however, the 
Soviets had decided upon the new pat- 
tern and they slowly introduced a 
new and almost complete range of 
weapons and equipment. 

On 16 February 1961, Marshal Vasi- 
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ly D. Sokolovsky, retired chief of the 
Soviet General Staff, announced that 
the Soviet Army (and Navy) had com- 
pleted their reorganization and re- 
equipment with qualitatively new 
weapons. Thus it would be well to look 
at the Soviet war machine so as to 
readjust any outdated impressions. 


Soviet Policy 

Despite excessive propaganda, one 
can hardly be convinced that Soviet 
“peaceful coexistence” is anything but 
a short-term expedient, that Russian 
leaders have completely forsaken the 
Marxist doctrine of the inevitability 
of a final clash between capitalism and 
communism, and that the ultimate aim 
for all good Communists no longer is 
world domination. Preparation for 
war in the Soviet Union, either nu- 
clear or conventional, is unceasing. 
The war machine is constantly geared 
up and ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity that may present itself. 

The much publicized cuts in the 
service most probably have been dic- 
tated by the urgent need of manpower 
to carry out the current Seven-Year 
Plan, which aims at opening up Si- 
beria and other parts of Asian Rus- 
sia. A convenient virtue is being made 
of economic necessity, but, at the same 
time, no secret is made by the Soviet 
leaders that although the strength of 
the armed forces has decreased, their 
offensive fire and striking power has 
increased. 





Major Edgar O’Ballance is a Ter- 
ritorial officer, 5th Battalion, the Sher- 
wood Foresters, in Derbyshire. He 
served as a staff officer, on regimental 
duty, and commanded a battalion in 
Burma against the Japanese during 
World War II. His latest contribution 
to the MILITARY REVIEW was “The 
Armed Might of Red China,” which 
appeared in the November 1960 issue. 
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During the last three or four year; 
the Soviet Union undoubtedly has 
made up for lost time and achievej 
startling advancement in the sphere 
of rocket, missile, and nuclear devices, 
But the Soviet leaders do not con. 
sider any of these weapons to be the 
“ultimate” one. The evidence seems to 
be that they are all regarded merely 
as providing “extra firepower.” The 
solid core of the armed forces remains 
basically the army ground forces, and 
these new weapons are regarded as 
additions to its armory, not magical 
substitutes. 


Unlike many in the West, the So- 
viet military leaders do not believe 
that any future war between East and 
West would be a short, sharp one, over 
in a few days. On the contrary, they 
are preparing for a long struggle. 
They believe that such a war could be 
won only by a series of powerful 
blows. They insist that the final mili- 
tary decision would be determined on 
the conventional battlefield, and that 
the destruction of a few major cities 
will not be the answer. 

Neither do they feel that strategic 
intercontinental bombardment wil] 
prevent the efficient functioning of 
huge ground, air, and naval forces. 
The Soviet military leaders are of the 
opinion that neither missiles nor nv- 
clear power are sufficient in themselves 
to determine the outcome of any ma- 
jor struggle. Instead of believing that 
they are a “revolution in methods of 
waging war,” they look on them sin- 
ply as additional aids. 

The Soviets always have been un- 
swerving in this view and have never 
been sidetracked into thinking that 
airpower, for example, was capable of 
winning a war alone. In the Soviet 
Union the air force and the navy are 
there to support the main ground 
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forces and not to take massive inde- 
pendent action. The Soviet doctrine 
is based on the well-coordinated em- 
ployment of all arms and services. The 
Soviets see the ground forces always 
as the core and the main deciding fac- 
tor in war. They believe that the de- 
struction of the enemy’s military force 
is the only sure way to achieve vic- 
tory. Large, very large, conventional 
ground forces are maintained, with 
the probable immediate task of quickly 
overrunning Europe and the Middle 
East. 

Against this background let us con- 
sider the new shape of the Soviet 
armed forces. 


Numerical Strength Trends 

In Stalin’s day we never knew for 
sure the precise strength of the So- 
viet forces, but more recently we have 
evidence, both from Moscow publica- 
tions and from no less a personage 
than Mr. Khrushchev himself, which 
we must assume is reasonably accu- 
rate. 

We are told that in 1955 the total 
strength of the Soviet forces was 
5,763,000 men, and that this was re- 
duced to 3,623,000 by January 1960, 
when it was further announced that 
there would be yet another large re- 
duction of some 1,200,000 men, to be 
made effective over the next two years. 
If this is carried out, it will mean that 
by the end of 1961 the Soviet forces 
will be down to a strength of about 
2,423,000. 

Every year about 700,000 trained 
conscripts are discharged from their 
regular service to the Reserve, which 
means that the Soviet forces have 
several million trained men available 
for immediate recall in the event of 
an emergency. However, in view of 
other commitments it is generally 
thought that the over-all optimum mo- 
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bilization figure would not be much 
more than seven million. Of this total 
approximately two and one-half mil- 
lion reservists would be recalled im- 
mediately to fill out the cadre and Re- 
serve formations, and to bring the 
existing activated ones up to strength. 
The other two million would be mobil- 
ized more slowly, over a period of 
time, and would be filtered into for- 
mations as reinforcements to replace 
casualties. 


Of the Soviet men under arms in 


January 1960, the service breakdown 
strengths were roughly: 


5: ee 2,400,000 
Aar Poree: .....-.. 700,000 
1) nc ae 500,000 


If cuts totaling 1,200,000 men are 
to be deducted from these figures, one 
wonders how they will be distributed. 
As Mr. Khrushchev has repeatedly 
said that although a country can be 
destroyed by nuclear devices and mis- 
siles, it takes troops to conquer and 
occupy it, one feels that the ground 
forces will not be so hard hit as might 
at first be expected. Certainly, some 
pruning may be done, but the weight 
of the reduction may be absorbed by 
having fewer infantrymen in the vari- 
ous fighting formations—a trait which 
is being followed also in other armies. 

A fairly large slice of this proposed 
reduction, if indeed it is fully imple- 
mented in spite of the USSR’s urgent 
need for manpower elsewhere, will 
have to be borne by the air force and 
the navy. On the other hand, it may 
be reasonable to anticipate that the 
rocket artillery, which is a completely 
separate service, may be increased as 
greater reliance is placed upon it. 

There are two forces in the Soviet 
Union, the army and the navy. The 
army is subdivided and consists of the 
ground forces, the antiaircraft artil- 
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lery, the rocket artillery, and the air 
force. 

The strength of the ground forces, 
that is the army proper, which em- 
braces the armor, field artillery, in- 
fantry, engineers, and field support- 
ing arms and services, may soon hover 
in the region of two million, and, at 
the moment, is organized into about 
215 divisions. The division is the basic 
field formation. Since approximately 
40 of these divisions are in cadre or 
skeleton form only, we are still left 
with the old familiar figure of 175 
activated ones. 

Of this number, perhaps 20 are ar- 
mored, 55 mechanized, 35 support, and 
nine airborne divisions. The remain- 
der, about 56, are rifle divisions, of 
which a few, perhaps one-third, are 
completely motorized. The plan is that 
all the activated rifle divisions will be 
either motorized or lorry-borne as 
soon as possible. 


Line and Support Divisions 

Soviet divisions frequently are clas- 
sified as line divisions and support di- 
visions. The former are armored, 
mechanized, and rifle divisions, and 
the latter are specialized. Their titles 
indicate their primary roles. The sup- 
port divisions, mainly artillery of dif- 
ferent types, are smaller in size. 

In addition, on mobilization the So- 
viets can activate about another 100 
divisions, predominantly rifle, and 
have them ready, filled with reservists, 
within 30 days. 

This makes a total of about 315 di- 
visions of one type or another. It is 
certainly the optimum figure that 
could hardly be exceeded for several 
restricting reasons, such as lack of 
equipment and other essential calls on 
manpower. 

The armored divisions have a 
strength of about 10,500, but contain 
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only about 2,000 infantrymen who are 
carried in armored personnel carriers, 
The remainder are drivers, gunners, 
signalers, and other specialists. The 
armored division table of equipment 
calls for about 450 tanks, but 400 
seems to be about the present aver- 
age. The tank companies have been 
increased from 10 to 16 tanks. All 
companies have not yet received their 
full complement of tanks, but they 
may as soon as more modern tanks be- 
come available. 


The mechanized divisions are com- 
pletely mobile, with either wheels or 
tracks and a high percentage of ar- 
mored vehicles. Without going deeply 
into technical] detail, they have a 
strength of about 11,000 men, about 
half of whom are infantrymen. 

The rifle or purely infantry divi- 
sions have about 12,000 men organ- 
ized into nine infantry battalions. 
Where possible they are motorized or 
lorry-borne, the infantry dismounting 
to go into action. The rifle divisions 
are not all mobile, but are so organ- 
ized that they could move quickly by 
transport if necessary. Each rifle di- 
vision has its own organic tank bat- 
talion—between 50 and 70 tanks— 
and each rifle regiment has a mobile 
assault artillery company. 


These three types of divisions are 
built on the triangular system, con- 
sisting of three regiments, together 
with the conventional support units 
and supply services that are generally 
common to all. All divisions have their 
own artillery units, both antiaircraft 
and field, and all have a combat en- 
gineer battalion equipped with a con- 
siderable amount of bridging as well 
as a reconnaissance unit. Radiological 
units mark contaminated areas and 
safe routes through them. An unusual 
feature is that each division and its 
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regiments has a chemical warfare 
unit. 


Composite and Mechanized Armies 

In the field, these divisions, and 
their supporting arms and services, 
are grouped together into armies for 
tactical purposes which are similar to 
the Western corps. They are of two 
kinds, the composite army and the 
mechanized army. 

The former, as its title suggests, is 
a mixture of all arms. It may, for 
example, consist of two or more rifle 
divisions and a mechanized division, 
with extra units of antiaircraft and 
heavy artillery, rocket artillery, chem- 
ical warfare, signal, engineer, and sup- 
ply services. The mechanized army 
usually consists of one armored divi- 
sion and four or five mechanized di- 
visions, and is, in fact, a large force 
completely on wheels and tracks, ca- 
pable of considerable cross-country 
movement en bloc. 

The highest field formation is the 
front, in which a number of armies, 
specialized divisions, and supporting 
regiments and services are grouped 
together. There are several fronts that 
are strategically sited. They vary in 
size, strength, and composition de- 
pending upon the demands that might 
be made on them and the resources 
available. 

A typical front might contain sev- 
eral composite armies, at least one 
mechanized army, an antiaircraft di- 
vision, a heavy artillery division, an 
air division (of up to 1,000 aircraft), 
an antitank regimént, a_ reconnais- 
sance regiment and a chemical war- 
fare regiment. It is well to note again 
how much importance the Soviets give 
to chemical warfare. 

The rocket artillery is a completely 
separate arm with a reputed strength 
of about 200,000 men. Little is known 
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in detail about its organization, but 
its task seems to be to control and man 
all missile units, large and small. 


Ballistic Missiles 

One report claims that already the 
USSR has at least 35 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM’s), which is 
feasible, and should have about 200 
or more by the end of 1961. It will be 
remembered that in July 1960, Mr. 
Khrushchev claimed they had fired an 
ICBM that hit a target at a range 
of 8,000 miles. 

It also must be accepted that the 
Soviet Union possesses stocks of in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles 
(IRBM’s). The two main missile test- 
ing centers are near the Caspian Sea. 
In addition, there are reported to be 
another 100 sites strategically located 
facing the Free World. 

Personnel from the rocket artillery 
man the 203-mm cannon and the 240- 
mm mortar, both of which are capa- 
ble of firing shells and bombs fitted 
with nuclear warheads. 

A few divisions, which have prior- 
ity because they are standing by in 
a state of readiness near the western 
frontier, have a detachment of rocket 
artillery. It is expected that eventually 
most field divisions will have rocket 
artillery. In time, larger detachments 
will be grouped under army and front 
control. 

A brief mention of airborne forces 
is necessary. The Soviet Union was a 
pioneer in the field of large airborne 
and paratroop formations, and al- 
though she had small success against 
Finland in 1939-40, and little more 
elsewhere in World War II, she has 
persevered with them. Today, she has 
about 100,000 airborne troops which 
are divided into nine airborne divi- 
sions. Each of these divisions consists 
of three regiments. Each regiment has 
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one paratroop battalion, one airborne 
battalion, and one commando and sab- 
otage battalion. 

Transport aircraft and helicopters 
are allocated on a generous scale, and 
it has been estimated that sufficient 
aircraft always will be available to 
lift two complete divisions at a time— 
in other words, about 20,000 troops in 
one lift. Employed at a critical mo- 
ment, these could be a very valuable 
and influencing contribution. 


New Weapons and Equipment 

All the World War II material has 
disappeared from the activated divi- 
sion. It has been relegated to the cadre 
and Reserve divisions, or has been 
given or bartered to Red China and 
other countries, such as Egypt. The 
activated divisions now have an al- 
most complete new range of weapons. 
Presumably, the cadre divisions next 
will be supplied; after which the new 
equipment may be stockpiled for the 
Reserve divisions. 

Precise details of the new weapons 
still are not known, but a broad pic- 
ture can be given. The old battle-tried 
T34 tank has given way to the T54, 
which has become the standard me- 
dium tank. It is a small vehicle, weighs 
only about 36 tons, and mounts a 100- 
mm gun. It is comparatively lightly 
armored, and has little crew space in- 
side, but makes up for these deficien- 
cies in speed and maneuverability. 

The Soviets have settled on a stand- 
ard heavy tank. At the moment they 
seem to be favoring the JS3 which 
mounts a 122-mm gun and weighs over 
45 tons. This may soon appear under 
a new name with some improvements 
and modifications. 

It has been estimated that the So- 
viet Union has at least 20,000 first 
line tanks, mainly T54’s and JS3’s, 
and another 15,000 second line tanks, 
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presumably the older 734’s and other 
models of similar vintage. 

There also is a new amphibious 
tank, the PT76, which has begun to 
appear in large numbers. It is armed 
with a relatively short-barreled 76-mm 
gun and is used extensively for recon- 
naissance purposes by field divisions, 

Also, there is a tracked, amphibious 
armored personnel carrier which is be- 
ing brought into wide use, especially 
in the armored and mechanized divi- 
sions. It is designed to carry 25 fully 
equipped soldiers, or the equivalent 
load in stores or weapons. It is be- 
lieved that eventually all the motor- 
ized infantry, especially in the ar- 
mored divisions, will ride in this per- 
sonnel carrier. Two other amphibious 
vehicles coming into wide use are a 
small jeeplike vehicle for command and 
reconnaissance purposes, and a larger 
one, something resembling the DUKW. 
Mechanized divisions have a high pro- 
portion of amphibious vehicles. 


Artillery 

The Soviet ground forces are strong 
in artillery. Not only have they pro- 
duced a range of new guns, but they 
also have produced a number of 
tracked prime movers. However, only 
one is armored. The new guns have 
more mobile carriages and improved 
mountings, which gives them greater 
cross-country mobility. 

Within the field divisions, 85-mm, 
122-mm, and 155-mm guns are organic 
and concentrations of them appear in 
the various artillery divisions and reg- 
iments. Mortars have been improved 
and are distributed on a generous 
scale. 

The only gun capable of firing a 
shell with a nuclear warhead is the 
203-mm which is manned by person- 
nel of the rocket artillery. This is fired 
from a mobile platform, has a range 
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of about 15 miles, and fires a shell 
weighing some 300 pounds. Eventu- 
ally, each division will have two or 
three of them. 


Another weapon with a tactical nu- 
clear capability is the 240-mm mor- 
tar. It is breech-loading and has a 
range of about 20 miles. At present, 
army controls its use in the field. 


There also are three types of rocket 
launchers, each mounted on a mobile 
platform; one is capable of discharg- 
ing a nuclear warhead. 

Within the rifle divisions, each rifle 
regiment has a heavy weapons com- 
pany. It consists basically of a number 
of assault guns which usually are 
tracked self-propelled guns. In this 
sphere a few of the older models have 
been retained because of their proved 
usefulness, such as the SU100 (a 100- 
mm gun on a T34 chassis), the JSU- 
122, and the JSU152. “JS” indicates 
the old Joseph Stalin chassis and the 
number the caliber. 

One new self-propelled gun, the 
SU47, is under development. This con- 
sists of a 47-mm high velocity gun on 
a tracked chassis which weighs only 
about seven tons and may be airtrans- 
portable. The gun has proved to be 
successful in all its trials and may 
soon appear in large numbers to re- 
place the older SU’s. 

The rifle regiments have two new 
heavy mortars, the 160-mm and the 
240-mm, which have the base plate at- 
tached and are towed by tracked ve- 
hicles. Both are breech-loading. 

There also are two or three new re- 
coilless antitank guns in use at reg- 
imental level. The most popular seems 
to be a 107-mm. It is towed by a 
tracked vehicle and fired from a tri- 
pod. It is reputed to be able to pene- 
trate about 12 inches of armor at 800 
yards. Another, which is a company 
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weapon, is the 82-mm recoilless anti- 
tank gun capable of penetrating about 
eight inches of armor at 400 yards. 


Small Arms 

New infantry small arms weapons 
have been issued, all firing the new 
Soviet standard, lightweight 7.62-mm 
round. They include a machinegun, a 
light machinegun, a carbine, and a 
submachinegun. Also, two new per- 
sonal weapons, firing 9-mm ammuni- 
tion, are in general use. Other new 
and improved items include a range of 
bridging and signaling equipment. 

The USSR continues to develop hel- 
icopters. Two models in fairly wide 
use are the Mi-4, a small aircraft with 
a single rotor designed to carry a sec- 
tion of men, and the Yak-24, a larger 
aircraft with twin rotors and an elon- 
gated sausage-like fuselage for heavier 
loads, such as 40 troops or the equiva- 
lent in weapons or stores. There are a 
number of other types in experimental 
use.* 

All reports indicate that these new 
weapons and equipment are of im- 
proved durability and workmanship. 
They all seem to have been designed 
with an eye to mobility, both cross- 
country and overwater, and increased 
firepower. The infantry element with- 
in the field formations has shrunk, and 
the proportion of specialists grown. 
It appears that the Soviet Union is 
preparing to fight a technical war, re- 
lying primarily upon machines and 
weapons, rather than men. 

Officers 

The Soviet Army has a large corps 
of Regular officers. This is based on 
the belief that modern war is a matter 
for skilled and trained professionals. 
The accent is on technical training 
and lieutenant colonels and below are 
all highly proficient and capable. They 


* Military Review, October 1960, p 71. 
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spend a substantial part of their time 
in school and on refresher courses, 
but generally their training tends to 
be stilted and overtechnical. 

Reserve officers, who would have to 
be mobilized to fill the Reserve divi- 
sions and to provide replacements for 
casualties, are not nearly so well- 
trained or technically efficient. There 
is a large gap in the proficiency be- 
tween the Regulars and the Reserves 
which indicates that heavy casualties 
among Regular officers in the opening 
stages of hostilities might lead to fal- 
tering and breakdown in this highly 
technical machine. The resultant 
pauses and delays might be disastrous. 

Reports indicate that there is a dis- 
parity in both the standard of leader- 
ship and general efficiency of officers, 
especially of middle grades. They vary 
from one part of the country to an- 
other, from one training establish- 
ment to another, and even from one 
formation to another. Personalities— 
efficient, indifferent, lazy, hard work- 
ing, inspiring, or colorless—influence 
the men under their command far 
more than is generally realized. 


The main body of the officer corps 
is hard working, efficient, patriotic, 
and devoted. 

Soviet staff officers are capable, but 
lack flexibility and rarely can change 
quickly from one type of duty to an- 
other. They are trained to deal only 
with a particular aspect of staff work 
rather than in general staff duties; as 
a result their thinking and reaction 
tends to be rigid. 

Above the rank of lieutenant colonel 
promotion is influenced by political 
considerations rather than merit. The 
brightest and best do not always rise 
to the top. Consequently, there may be 
a large number of officers of only aver- 
age military ability in the midstratas. 
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Enlisted Men 

Soviet enlisted men who are con- 
scripts—except a small proportion of 
Regulars who are instructors, special- 
ists, and who form a warrant officer 
and sergeant class—are tough, will- 
ing, and patriotic. One has always sus- 
pected that they are Russians first, 
and Communists second. They attain 
a good standard of technical efficiency. 

Their shortcomings are similar to 
those of peasants everywhere. They 
lack imagination and initiative, and 
tend to become cautious when faced 
with stiff opposition. The blind suicid- 
al aggressive traits ascribed to Japa- 
nese soldiers is not for them. They are 
close to the earth, reasonably brave 
and tenacious in battle, but have no 
intention of dying foolishly for their 
country if they can avoid it. 


Training 

Training is hard and realistic, and 
frequently takes place at night and 
in cold weather. It tends to be dull and 
repetitive, and all movements and op- 
erations of war are practiced time and 
time again on the approved pattern. 
The Soviets emphasize rapid river 
crossing, and teach their troops not 
to pause before a water obstacle but 
to force and cross it in their stride. 
Light amphibious vehicles lead the 
way. 

Large-scale exercises are held fre- 
quently, and according to the writings 
of some senior officers are not always 
completely satisfactory. The _ short- 
comings seem to be lack of initiative, 
lack of flexibility, ponderous troop 
movement, and an unwieldy logistical 
system. The apparent remedy for these 
faults seems to be more‘and more men. 

Special efforts are made to. try and 
instill dash and initiative into the 
men. Simulated nuclear explosions are 
used in training, and the chemical 
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warfare units are fully exercised in 


| the field. 


Logistics 

The logistical side of the Soviet 
forces is a large subject, and there 
are many “ifs and buts.” However, it 
is not, and never has been, one of the 
Soviet Army’s strongest and best fea- 
tures. Huge armies of men moved 
ponderously from place to place dur- 
ing World War II, when more than 


half the transport was horse drawn. 


Mass mechanization brings a mass 
of extra logistical problems. There is 
little evidence that the Soviets have 


| mastered them. Large-scale exercises 
| confirm this weakness. 


| The Air Force 


The air force, except the fleet air 


' arm, comes under army control. It has 
' areputed strength of about 20,000 op- 
erational aircraft. With the develop- 


ment of ICBM’s and IRBM’s, its role 
is undergoing a change. Certain sec- 
tions are being phased out and others 
are being maintained. 

The air force has five sections: 

1. The long-range strategic bomber 
force, which is comparatively small, 
has only about 2,000 aircraft. This is 
decreasing and is expected to disap- 
pear eventually as missiles take its 
place. 

2. The tactical air force, which is 
for close support of the ground forces, 
is estimated to have more than 4,000 
aircraft. This may be merged with the 
air defense force, since the Soviets 
envisage ground operations under a 
strong air umbrella and a capability 
to respond with immediate air assist- 
ance when ground forces are held up 
by an enemy strong point. 

3. The air defense force, which is 
the air umbrella, consists of fighter- 
interceptors. There may be as many 
as 10,000. 
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4. The fleet air arm, which is com- 
pletely land-based since the Soviets 
have no aircraft carriers, consists of 
some 3,000 aircraft, and may be re- 
duced as missiles are made available. 

5. The air transport corps which 
has about 2,000 aircraft. 

In addition to the aircraft, there are 
a number of surface-to-air missiles 
under the control of the air force. It 
is not yet clear whether these will be 
taken over by the rocket artillery. 


Strategy and Tactics 

It is too early to assess whether the 
new weapons recently introduced to 
the army have changed battlefield tac- 
tics. On the whole, it is thought not, 
mainly because many present senior 
commanders’ careers date back to 1945 
when they learned tactics in the hard 
school of World War II. 

However, there is one change which 
has become apparent. “Surprise,” a 
principle of war which the Soviets 
previously held to be of little impor- 
tance, is being upgraded and empha- 
sized. In the past they relied upon con- 
centrating a heavy weight of guns 
and men at a particular spot. 

Nuclear warfare has forced them to 
spread their formations, and as other 
large armies, they are practicing rapid 
dispersion, concentration, and then 
dispersion. As yet there is no sign 
that they are excelling in this art. 

Soviet training manuals emphasize 
rapid cross-country movement in loose 
formations. They are taught to search 
for the enemy’s flanks and find a way 
around if possible. With such a small 
proportion of infantry in their mobile 
formations, they do not intend to fight 
positional battles. They rely upon the 
air force and the heavy artillery both 
to help them forward and to cover 
them to a large extent. The mecha- 
nized divisions are not designed to 
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fight such battles. They rely upon ex- 
ploiting their mobility, firepower, and 
probing ability. 

It is assumed that tactical nuclear 
weapons will be used to penetrate en- 
emy formations. Then the armored di- 
vision will force its way through the 
gap first and attempt to turn the en- 
emy position, while the closely follow- 
ing mechanized divisions will race 
past them to exploit as deep as they 
can. 

Soviet defense is conventional, be- 
ing based on a series of reinforced 
regiments and battalions strung out 
in an open network of defensive po- 
sitions. The aim is to break up the 
enemy force at long range by using 
intense aerial and artillery bombard- 
ment. When the enemy force is dis- 
persed, the Soviets are urged to re- 
sume the offensive through it. They 
are taught that defensive positions 
must be regarded only as places in 
which to have a short rest, to reor- 
ganize, and to prepare to strike out 
again. The logistical problems involved 
in feeding and fueling such numbers 
of men and fleets of vehicles over vast 


distances do not seem to be appreciated 
fully. 


The Navy 

The Soviet Navy must not be for- 
gotten. It consists basically of some 
25 modern cruisers, 230 modern de- 
stroyers, and about 2,000 other naval 
vessels. It is distributed into four 
fleets in approximately equal propor- 
tions—the Black Sea, the Baltic, the 
Arctic, and the Far Eastern Fleet. 
Some of the ships are fitted with sea- 
to-ground missiles. 

However; the Soviet submarine fleet 
is the disturbing menace. Before 1956 
it was a coastal defensive fleet. Re- 
cently, the Soviet submarines have 


been sighted off Canada, New Zealand, 
and the United States. 

The USSR, it is thought, has at 
least 430 submarines. It is estimated 


there are 140 in the Arctic Ocean, 120 § 


in the Far Eastern waters, and at least 
10 in the Mediterranean Sea. The So- 
viets plan that eventually about 75 
percent of their submarine fleet will 
be oceangoing, and that a higher pro- 
portion will be nuclear powered. At 
present, it is thought that they have 
six nuclear-powered submarines. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 

Finally, we should remind ourselves 
of the major advantages and disad- 
vantages the Soviets possess if in- 
volved in a war with the West. One of 
the most important advantages is 
space w hich enables industries and 
people to disperse, and armies to ma- 
neuver and to defend in depth. 

Next, the Soviet Union is cushioned 
by a belt of satellite states that can 
put approximately 60 divisions into 
the field. She is backed by Red China, 
which as far as we know is friendly 
to the Soviet Union. This would enable 
her to concentrate about 75 percent 
of her forces on her western frontiers. 

Her armed forces, or a large part 
of them, are permanently mobilized, 
ready to spring into action and roll 
their way westward at a moment’s no- 
tice. There would be little delay, 
hardly hours, if the Soviets decided 
upon aggressive action. Their initial 
surprise punch is one that is most 
feared by the West. 

Soviet economy, except for one or 
two of its aspects, is self-sufficient 
enough to support a long war. The 
USSR is a police state in which no 
dissension is allowed, and the entire 
government propaganda machine is 
attuned to one end. 

These advantages are offset to some 
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' extent by a few disadvantages, the 


first of which is the myth of her “in- 


' exhaustible population.” Her popula- 


tion may be 208 million, or some say 
215 million. To develop industry and 
economy she needs manpower to main- 
tain her standard of living, let alone 
improve it, and to colonize Siberia and 
Asian Russia. Her population has not 
risen proportionately to other coun- 


| tries. The Seven-Year Plan in prog- 


ress to develop these areas makes huge 
demands. Faced by the populations of 


' the countries of the NATO Alliance, 


she is outnumbered. 
Next, communications nets in the 


' Soviet Union are poor, especially to 
' the east of the Urals. While in theory 
' large mobile formations can roam 
. freely over great distances and maneu- 
' ver at will, in practice transportation 


of the vast daily tonnage of supplies 
must rely on conventional communi- 
cations, such as railways and roads. 
Development of long-range land war- 
fare under such tenuous conditions 
would be a handicap. She would fight 
on interior lines of communication, 
but those lines are shaky and thin. 
The Soviet perimeter is gigantic, 
and in spite of the size of the armed 
forces, the Soviets cannot be strong 
everywhere. Many sectors are vulner- 
able to attack. Soviet senior command- 


ers are of a conservative disposition, 
and it is doubtful whether they would 
take readily to a new form of war- 
fare. In the general officers’ corps 
there are traces of lack of initiative, 
enterprise, and originality, and fre- 
quently many of its members have 
only mediocre military ability. 

There are limits to the extent of the 
Soviet Union’s oil reserves. In the type 
of mobile warfare she envisages—with 
large fleets of vehicles roaming Eu- 
rope and Western Russia—her petro- 
leum, oil, and lubricants consumption 
would be fantastic. This indicates that 
she would be tempted to march toward 
the Middle East or some other rich 
oilfield. 

In spite of new armaments, Soviet 
principles and methods of waging war 
have changed very little. The Soviet 
Union has a new set of weapons fitted 
to the old framework. The ratio of 
specialists and technicians is peril- 
ously high in the field formations, and 
infantrymen are on the decrease. Also, 
Soviet forces tend to be overmecha- 
nized for a country that experiences 
such extremes of snow, ice, and mud, 
and has vast stretches of Tundra, for- 
est, and mountain. 

The USSR has several powerful in- 
fluencing military advantages but she 
also has some handicaps. 





At a hearing before the House Armed Services Committee on 24 Feb- 
ruary 1961 General George H. Decker, United States Army Chief of Staff, 
commented on troop reductions announced by Soviet Russia. “The Soviets 
prebably will continue to carry out some reductions in the personnel strength 
of their active armed forces. However, the size of their cuts remains in 
doubt. Large cuts have not yet been made.” 
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AUSTRALIA'S 
DEFENSE ENIGMA 














The Chinese threat to Southeast 
Asia and the South Pacific area was 
discussed in “The Chinese Enigma” 
which appeared in the March issue 
of the MILITARY REVIEW. This arti- 
cle presents the influence this threat 
has had on Australian defense plans. 
—Editor. 


Tle THE calculations of the great 
world powers, Malaya and Singapore 
are not focal points of diplomatic and 
military concern. As seen from Aus- 
tralia, however, they are pivotal fac- 
tors in the security of the broad South- 
east Asian region and, therefore, in 
the security of the Australian Com- 
monwealth itself. 

Australia, by dint of her Western 
origin and her geographical location 
on the fringe of Asia, is in a unique 
position among nations in the Free 
World’s alliance systems. Still, her re- 
lations with and defense policies to- 
ward Malaya and Singapore bear ele- 
ments whose significance transcends 
the immediate compass of Australia’s 
security. More broadly, they symptom- 
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Henry S. Albinski 


ize the deepening dilemma of Free f 
World strategy in an era when in- f 
cipient nationalist forces, whiplashed f 
by communism’s conflict managers, }) 
are threatening to engulf the West's 
vital forward positions along the pe- ff 
riphery of the Sino-Soviet land mass. f 

Australia, in her search for security, 
has long kept a watchful eye on de- 
velopments in Asia. The events of the § 
Second World War convinced Aus- f 
tralians that the key to their security J 
lay in Southeast Asia, the logical base ff 
of operations for enemies who might f 
wish to imperil Australia’s lines of 
transport and communications or to 
invade her. The Japanese struck down 
through the Malay Peninsula and in- 
flicted a heavy toll upon its British 
Commonwealth defenders, among them 
thousands of Australians. They over- 
ran Indonesia, and were not halted 
until they reached Milne Bay on the 





Reprinted from a copyrighted 
article in ORBIS magazine, Nr. 
4 Winter 1961, Foreign Policy 
Research Institute, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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| island of New Guinea, the northern 
| gateway to Australia. 


In the postwar era new complica- 


: tions arose. In Southeast Asia the 
' surging tide of nationalism battered 
' the ramparts of the old colonial re- 
' gimes. In its wake came communism, 
' endeavoring to exploit the prevalent 
' tensions and weaknesses of the area by 
' both direct and surreptitious methods. 


| Regional Stability 


Although they may argue over the 


' method to be used, Australians are 
' agreed that order and stability in 
| Southeast Asia are indispensable to 
' their own security. In essence, the de- 
' fense formula adopted has been that 
_ so long as Southeast Asia remains in 
| friendly hands, defense in depth is 
en in- — 
lashed F) direct threat to her security except 


| that of submarine attacks and mine- 
West’s 


provided for Australia, precluding any 


laying operations. 
In order to meet this defense need, 


' Australia in concert with her allies 


must protect her Southeast Asian 
outer defense perimeter. The govern- 
ment has concluded that although the 
nuclear deterrent has made total war 
unlikely as a deliberate act of policy, 


order of Korea, Indochina, and the re- 


| cent flareup in Laos—conflicts fought 


by conventional weapons—are an ever- 


» present danger in unstable regions 
such as Southeast Asia. 


Australia, argue her defense ex- 


: perts, must thwart all new intrusions 
_ of communism in Southeast Asia. Ex- 


ternal Affairs Minister Richard G. 
Casey contended: 

World peace will not be achieved by 
a series of retreats. Withdrawal at 
one point does not even buy time. 
Another crisis will follow at another 
point of tension. Communism is es- 
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sentially an offensive and militant 
movement. It is always probing and 
attacking. There is no hope of satisfy- 
ing Communist aims by anything short 
of complete surrender on our part. 


Alliances for Security 

The Menzies government has cast 
its policies with the realization that 
Australia cannot undertake the de- 
fense of Southeast Asia alone—that 
help and pledges for concerted action 
from other sources, especially the 
United States, are a sine qua non. 
Australia participates in two Asian- 
Pacific security pacts, both of which 
include American membership. But 
the first of these, the Australia, New 
Zealand, and United States Mutual 
Assistance Pact, includes neither Eu- 
ropean powers with Eastern interests 
nor any Asian states; it is essentially 
a Pacific rather than a Southeast 
Asian mutual assistance treaty. Then, 
on the heels of the Indochinese crisis 
in 1954, the Manila Pact (Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization) was 
signed. Yet, after half a dozen years 
of existence, SEATO still rests on 
somewhat uncertain foundations. 

The pact’s raison d’étre is the pres- 
ervation of Southeast Asian security; 
yet, only three Asian states—Thai- 
land, Pakistan, and the Philippines— 
belong to it. Pakistan is not, properly 


~ speaking, within Southeast Asia. The 


Philippines are at the opposite, eastern 
extremity of Southeast Asia and are 
not geographically linked to the Asian 
mainland. Most of the key nations of 
South and Southeast Asia either have 
refused to associate themselves with 
the pact or, as in the case of the three 
Indochinese states, are barred from 
doing so under the terms of the Ge- 
neva Agreement. 

Those governments which have sub- 
scribed to SEATO have failed signally 
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in the task of constructing a standing 
military force on NATO’s pattern. 
The United States opposed a stand- 
ing force at SEATO’s inception; she 
reaffirmed this stand at the SEATO 
Council meetings in Wellington in 
April 1959. Washington apparently 
considers the 7th Fleet and American 
forces in Japan and Okinawa sufficient 
deterrents against aggression in 
Southeast Asia. 

Consequently, the military side of 
SEATO—the basic multilateral de- 
fense system for the area—consists 
of little more than a set of conferences 
and exchanges of plans and ideas. The 
net effect of this situation has been 
that while Australia has sought an 
anti-Communist defense line in South- 
east Asia,.there has been almost no 
place where such a line could be 
formed, and few nations interested in 
manning it. 


Forward Outposts 

The exceptions to this rule are Ma- 
laya and Singapore. Australians con- 
sider the internal stability and mili- 
tary security of Malaya and Singa- 
pore as prerequisites to the “forward” 
defense policy to which the Common- 
wealth has committed itself. They re- 
call the pattern of Japanese military 
operations in Southeast Asia and fear 
that a new aggressor may take the 
same path. The Kra Isthmus, a nar- 
row strip on the Malayan Peninsula 
where Malaya and Thailand meet, 
seems to offer a natural defense line 
against any sweep from the north. 

Britain maintains naval and air- 
bases in Singapore which complement 
and support Malaya’s own defense— 
bases which are deemed particularly 
crucial in view of the erosion of 
British power in the Indian Ocean 
area. From an economic standpoint, 
Malaya’s rubber and tin resources are 
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of inestimable value to the Free 
World’s strength. Singapore, more. 
over, is the hub of trade and com- 
munication ties with Britain, West- 
ern Europe, and Southeast Asia itself. 
For these and other reasons, Australia 


has undertaken a heavy commitment 


to protect these territories. 


Concern for the area’s safety was 
heightened in the late 1940’s by the 
activities of Malayan Communist 
guerrillas, most of them of Chinese 
extraction. It was accentuated even 
more by the consolidation of commv- 
nism in China, by the Communist at- 
tack in Korea, and then by the Indo- 
chinese emergency which seemed to 
signal the crest of the Communist tide 
in Southeast Asia. 


In 1949 the Australian Government 
had met certain British requests for 
arms and munitions and, together with 
British and New Zealand authorities, 
had begun systematic defense planning 
for the region. In 1950 the Liberals 
committed several squadrons of Aus- 
tralian aircraft for service against 
the terrorists and, in the succeeding 
years, tightened military liaison with 
British Commonwealth allies. 

Following the turbulence in Indo- 
china and on the eve of SEATO’s crea- 
tion, Prime Minister Menzies declared 
his government’s intention to accept 
direct military obligations in South- 
east Asia. On 1 April 1955 he an- 
nounced that Australian troops were 
to be assigned to Malaya. Ground 
forces consisting of an infantry bat- 
talion and supporting units were to 
be supplemented by several warships, 
two fighter squadrons, a bomber 
squadron, and an airfield construction 
squadron. 

The troops were to serve a double 
function. The first was to help conduct 
antiterrorist operations and thereby 
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guarantee the orderly political and 
economic development of Malaya. In 
the long run, however, these opera- 
tions were considered secondary to 
the task of contributing to a British 
Commonwealth Strategic Reserve for 
the defense of Malaya and Singapore, 
and for action wherever else required 
in the general Southeast Asian region. 

Although Canberra’s contribution 
to a joint Australian-New Zealand- 
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‘ 
Pas 


British force in Malaya was not a 
formal act under the Manila Pact, it 
was approved warmly by both Wash- 
ington and the SEATO Council as an 
important move toward the shoring 
up of Southeast Asian defenses. In- 
deed, the Australian Government 
deemed its decision an integral con- 
tribution to both Malaya as such and 
to the Manila Pact as a whole: 


They are not to be regarded as ex- 
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clusive matters. They are not to be 
treated as some evidence that the de- 
fense of Malaya is important, but that 
the defense of a country like Thailand 
is not. But unless we (the anti-Com- 
munist powers) achieve strength 
somewhere while we can, we may end 
up having inadequate strength every- 
where. 


Malaya and the Commonwealth 

When Australia’s decision was 
made, Malaya was not an independent 
nation, and her foreign and defense 
policies were under British manage- 
ment. But since ‘August 1957 Malaya 
has enjoyed formal nationhood. This 
fact has already restricted the poten- 
tial mobility of the British Common- 
wealth forces stationed there, and may 
lead to even more drastic changes in 
the near future. In short, Australia 
must review her military commitment 
in Malaya; she must face the possi- 
bility that her defense-in-depth doc- 
trine may be rendered untenable. 

Malaya’s accession to independence 
meant that special understandings 
had to be reached regarding the con- 
tinued deployment of the Strategic 
Reserve in the Malayan Peninsula. To 
this end, the terms of an Anglo-Ma- 
layan treaty of mutual defense were 
published in September 1957. Al- 
though Australia and New Zealand 
were not direct parties to the agree- 
ment, they could, and in fact did, 
adhere to its terms. Britain and Ma- 
laya promised to cooperate in mat- 
ters of Malayan external defense and 
in meeting an attack or the threat of 
an attack on Malaya. 

The British Commonwealth Stra- 
tegic Reserve was to be maintained 
in Malaya and, subject to conditions 
laid down by the Federation Govern- 
ment, these troops were to conduct an- 
titerrorist operations. 


The Strategic Reserve forces could F 
operate from Malayan bases to protect 
Singapore, British Borneo, and Hong 
Kong. However, the reserve could not § 
employ its Malayan bases for activi- § 
ties in non-British sections of South. 
east Asia without explicit consent f 
from Malayan authorities. The size of F 
the reserve’s forces as well as their 
disposition and location were to be 
determined by joint consultation. Brit- 
ain pledged herself to assist with F 
money, materials, staffing, and admin- f 
istration for developing native Ma- 
layan forces. The entire treaty was 
made subject to review or termina- 
tion at the instance of either party, 
Malaya herself chose not to affiliate 
with SEATO. 

Australia and her partners in the 
Strategic Reserve enterprise can draw 
a large measure of comfort from this 
treaty and the attitude adopted to- 
ward it by the Malayan Government. 
The Alliance Government of Prime 
Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman Pu- 
tra, which has been in power at Kuala 
Lumpur since 1955, has taken a firm, 
anti-Communist position and has been 
on extremely friendly terms with Brit- 
ain, Australia, and the West generally. 


It has openly expressed its opposi- 
tion to the “new colonialism” which 
it feels animates Communist policies. 
“It is impossible . . . to be neutral 
when we are at the moment at war 
with international communism in this 
country,” Abdul Rahman has insisted. 
He has defended the treaty in force- 
ful terms, describing it as requisite 
for his country’s safety; “. . . while 
I am head of the Party in power, I 
am prepared to stand or fall by the 
Agreement.” 


While the Alliance Government’s 
attitude is reassuring to Australia, 
there are ominous strains within the 
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could easily undermine the position 


’ of the Strategic Reserve forces. These 
' strains have not gone unnoticed in the 


Commonwealth; indeed, the volume of 


: ' editorial opinion on the subject is in 
size of F 


its own right an index of Australia’s 


' growing anxiety. 


Ethnic Differences 

Malayan society is composed of a 
number of racial elements which his- 
torically have failed to bring a mean- 


' ingful degree of cooperation, let alone 
_ unity, to bear on the area’s social, eco- 
' nomic, and other endeavors. The na- 
| tive Malays enjoy an absolute major- 
' ity in the country by a very slight 
margin. Their chief antagonist has 
' long been a sizable Chinese commu- 
' nity which has resisted assimilation 
} and has grasped control over much of 
' the country’s economic life. 


The Indo-Pakistanis represent still 
another distinct ethnic group. The rul- 


| ing alliance of Abdul Rahman repre- 


sents a bold attempt to forge a single, 
supraracial national Malayan commu- 
nity: in essence, it is a coalition of the 
United Malays National Organization, 
the Malayan Chinese Association, and 
the Malayan Indian Congress. 

The alliance has managed to cohere, 
but only barely so; already internal 
dissension and quarrels over the rel- 
ative influence and degree of repre- 
sentation by the three groups have 
come to the fore. 

Australia has cause for concern over 
the general pattern of Malayan poli- 
tics. Should the centrifugal forces 
within the alliance win out, Malaya 
seems destined to be plunged into po- 
litical confusion; and any succeeding 
government is likely to regard the 
Anglo-Malayan Treaty with less en- 
thusiasm than does the alliance. 
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Anticolonialism and Independence 

Its warm support of the defense 
treaty and the British Commonwealth 
troop presence in Malaya notwith- 
standing, the Alliance Government has 
not been impervious to shrill voices 
which have denounced foreign soldiers 
as an abridgment of Malayan inde- 
pendence, the nation’s alleged es- 
trangement from neutralist Asia, and 
the security treaty as “. . . a device 
to bind us indirectly to support colo- 
nial expansion, at any rate in South- 
east Asia.” 

Whether by way of concession to 
these sentiments, because of its own 
convictions, or as a mixture of the 
two, Abdu! Rahman’s government de- 
cided not to associate Malaya with 
SEATO. The official explanation was 
that “We are young and cannot afford 
to be associated uncritically with a 
Western military pact, surrounded as 
we are by Afro-Asians.” 


In the meantime Australian and 
other British Commonwealth troops 
remain in Malaya. Except for several 
hundred diehards still hiding in the 
northern part of the country, the in- 
ternal Communist terrorist threat has 
been crushed. 


As a result, Australian forces in 
Malaya are turning more and more 
to the task of countering external 
Communist actions, whether they be 
directed against Malaya or against 
neighboring territories. The infantry 
battalion is in constant training for 
jungle warfare. The air force contin- 
gents operate out of the large, fully 
equipped and costly Butterworth base 
in northwest Malaya, which places its 
operational units within striking 
range of airfields in North Vietnam 
and the Chinese air force concentra- 
tions north of Hong Kong. 

The fundamental question which 
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must be asked in Australia is whether 
the Malayan political climate will con- 
tinue to favor Commonwealth military 
objectives. Now that the terrorist 
problem is almost solved, the need for 
foreign soldiers in Malaya no longer 
seems as dramatic as before. 

An Asian nation is obviously more 
hard-put politically to tolerate West- 
ern troops which claim to be guarding 
against a potential threat from an 
undefined source abroad than to sanc- 
tion the presence of such troops if they 
are fighting against a determined band 
of domestic insurgents who burn, kill, 
pillage, and terrorize the population. 

Significantly, Abdul Rahman stated 
during his campaign tour of 1959 that 
his government would consider abro- 
gating the treaty only if the internal 
Communist danger disappeared. This 
condition has virtually been met; the 
nearly 12-year “state of emergency” 
officially expired on 31 July 1960. 

Thus the incentive for keeping Aus- 
tralian and other troops in Malaya is 
likely to become less compelling in the 
thinking of the Alliance Government. 
Should a nonalliance, neutralist gov- 
ernment come to power, the incentive 
would vanish completely. The forced 
evacuation of the Strategic Reserve 
from Malaya would then reduce Can- 
berra’s defense-in-depth doctrine to 
little more than a plan on paper. 

Moreover, even if Australian troops 
were allowed to remain in Malaya, the 
provisions of the Anglo-Malayan 
Treaty could be interpreted in such a 
way that the Strategic Reserve could 
be prevented from pursuing its in- 
tended objectives. As has been seen, 
the Australian Government construes 
its troop contribution to be a respon- 
sibility incurred through SEATO 
membership, Malaya serving as a base 
for operations elsewhere in Southeast 


Asia. But, under the security agree. f 


ment, Malaya has discretion to deny 


such rights to the reserve, and the J 


Alliance Government has insisted on 
retaining this discretionary power. 

Early in 1960 the Malayan Prime 
Minister, in a public statement in New 
Zealand, promised a continuing wel- 
come for the Commonwealth troops 
stationed in his country, explaining 
that if Malaya were attacked the bases 
would be used for her defense. Nota- 
ble by its absence from Abdul Rab. 
man’s remark was any mention of Ma- 
layan facilities being employed in the 
defense of Southeast Asia generally, 

If Laos, Thailand, or other portions 
of Southeast Asia fell under Commu- 
nist attack, the reserve, despite its 
presence in the vicinity, might not be 
able to help at all. If it did help, it 
might first need to relinquish its es- 
tablished Malayan bases. 


Singapore, Precarious Foothold 

The precariousness of Australia’s 
“forward” defense policy in South- 
east Asia is brought out even more 
sharply when the situation in Singa- 
pore is taken into account. The Singa- 
pore elections of May 1959 were held 
under a new constitution which 
granted that overcrowded, overwheln- 
ingly Chinese country a wide measure 
of autonomy. 

The clear victor in this election was 
the People’s Action Party (PAP) 
which won 43 of the 51 legislative as- 
sembly seats. The PAP is not oriented 
toward communism. Nevertheless, un- 
like the alliance in Malaya, it charac- 
terizes itself as “non” rather than 
“anti”-Communist. The campaign ora- 
tory of PAP’s leader and now Prime 
Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, and his col- 
leagues bore strong anti-Western, 
anti-European overtones, and _ they 
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have not muted these themes appreci- 
ably since entering office. 

For instance, the PAP Govern- 
ment’s policy statement at the open- 


' ing of the new legislative assembly 


proclaimed that all subversion would 
be rooted out. But it defined “subver- 
sion” as “any political activity de- 
signed to further the aims and inter- 
ests not of our own people but of for- 
eign powers. By foreign powers this 


| Government means not just Russia and 


China, but also America and Formosa, 
and the Western bloc.” Some months 
later, Ton Chin Chye, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, announced that the 
Singapore Government would not hes- 


_ itate to accept aid from either the 


Soviet Union or Communist China. 


The general political tone of the 
PAP is not the only disturbing fea- 


| ture of the Singapore scene. Given 


the status of the British defense es- 
tablishment there and the nature of 
Singapore-M alayan relations, Aus- 
tralia has cause to look to the future 
with considerable trepidation. Under 
the present constitution, Singapore is 
self-governing in all realms except 
those of foreign policy and external 
defense, areas which remain under 
British jurdisdiction. Singapore’s in- 
ternal security has been provided for 
through a rather elaborate compro- 
mise. It is administered by a council 
on which Britain and Singapore are 
equally represented. A chairman ap- 
pointed by the Federation of Malaya 
holds the tie-breaking vote. 

For the present time, Britain’s con- 
trol over Singapore’s foreign and de- 
fense policies enables Australia to rely 
on Singapore as a naval and air 
stronghold for herself and Britain, 
and as a staging base for the British 
Commonwealth Strategic Reserve in 
Malaya. As might have been predicted, 
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however, the Lee government has ap- 
proached the question of cooperating 
with Britain in her defenses with a 
conspicuous lack of enthusiasm. 

Britain already pays for the various 
installations in Singapore and thus 
provides productive labor for tens of 
thousands of Singapore residents. 
Still, the PAP Government has ar- 
gued that since Britain handles for- 
eign and external defense policy, even 
the minor cost of supporting the small, 
locally raised Singapore.military force 
should be borne by London. 


Lee Kuan Yew and Union With Malaya 

More importantly, Lee and the PAP 
have not embraced the concept that 
the vast military installations are de- 
signed as much for Singapore’s bene- 
fit and defense as they are for Brit- 
ain’s or Australia’s. The PAP recog- 
nizes that Singapore cannot stand as 
a viable, fully independent state, and 
sees the country’s future best safe- 
guarded by unification with Malaya, 
a recurrent theme voiced by Lee and 
his government. But Lee regards 
union with Malaya not only as the 
best hope for his country’s economic 
and political survival, but also as an 
opportunity to jettison the British 
military and naval complex in Singa- 
pore. 

Fortunately for Australia and Brit- 
ain, the PAP’s desire for union has 
not been shared by Malaya. Prime 
Minister Abdul Rahman has given an 
unequivocal “no” to merger proposals. 
His attitude is governed by several 
factors. First of all, the addition of 
Singapore to Malaya would produce 
a Chinese majority in the new state. 
Even though the PAP Government 
has striven diligently to demonstrate 
its rejection of a pro-Chinese com- 
munal mentality, Malaya feels she 
cannot afford to add to her ethnic 
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complex a bloc of Chinese, who as a 
people have earned a reputation for 
unassimilability throughout Southeast 
Asia. 

Then too the pro-Western Alliance 
Government in Malaya looks askance 
at some of the extremist overtones in 
Singapore’s political life, at Commu- 
nist influence in her trade unions, and 
at the PAP’s equivocal attitude to- 
ward the issue of communism and 
Britain’s defensive arrangements 
with Singapore. It fears, with good 
reason, that the inclusion of Singa- 
pore in the Federation of Malaya 
would serve to strengthen those Ma- 
layan political forces which are agi- 
tating to suspend the Anglo-Malayan 
Treaty. 

Whether or not Malaya consents to 
a political amalgamation with Singa- 
pore, Australia’s prospects in Singa- 
pore do not appear particularly 
bright. Should unification occur, the 
PAP would strive not only to dis- 
mantle British bases in Singapore, 
but also to weaken the pro-Western 
outlook in Kuala Lumpur and to eject 
the Strategic Reserve from Malayan 
territory. If by chance Singapore 
achieved full independence of her own, 
there is little likelihood that the Brit- 
ish bases there would long survive. 


Australia’s Strategic Posture 

The Labor Party opposition has 
voiced strong reservations about the 
validity of the premises on which the 
Australian Liberal Government’s Ma- 
laya-Singapore defense policy rests. 
These misgivings are plausible 
enough. Only three brigade groups of 
British, Australian, and New Zealand 
troops guard the vast distance be- 
tween Hong Kong and Borneo. Air 
defenses are even weaker; the Stra- 
tegic Reserve in Malaya commands a 
total of six operational combat squad- 


rons, none of which flies the most mod- 
ern aircraft. 

In the opinion of a sizable section 
of the Labor Party, a Chinese attack 
in strength would either quickly en- 
gulf Malaya and her defenders, as the 
Japanese did in 1942, or circumvent, 
isolate, and render militarily impotent 
the Strategic Reserve. In any event, 
these critics contend, with no place 
to which Australian troops could fall 
back, it would be of small value to 
Malaya or Australia “if our crack 
troops are behind bamboo or barbed 
wire without firing an effective shot.” 
As for Singapore, its congested facili- 
ties are regarded as an inviting tar- 
get for nuclear attack. In the judg. 
ment of former Labor Opposition 
leader Herbert V. Evatt: 


The argument that Malaya is the 
area in which Australia must be en- 
gaged militarily in the event of a 
third world war is unconvincing. It 
begs the whole question. It would be 
far preferable for Australia’s basic 
forces to be trained in Australia, or 
in Australian territories, which ex- 
tend to the equator. Under modern 
conditions, they should be capable of 
being airborne to the area that mat- 
ters most. In Malaya, similar mobility 
may become difficult or impossible. 
From a strategic point of view, the 
commitment of Australian forces to 
Malaya may put them out on a limb, 
and such vulnerability could turn out 
to be disastrous. 


Evatt’s objections relate to the con- 
tingency of a world war, while the 
Liberals conceive the main function 
of troops in Malaya to be the fighting 
of a localized Southeast Asian con- 
flict. Regardless of the scope and type 
of war the troops would be called upon 
to fight, however, they are few in 
number, far removed from home sup- 
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ply bases in Australia or Britain, and 
vulnerable to an enemy who can choose 
his own time, place, and manner of 
fighting. 


Alternatives 

Convinced of the correctness of its 
position, the Menzies government has 
preferred to proceed along the lines 
of its defense doctrine. Australian 
opinion tends to be in accord with the 
official policy, although it cannot help 
notice how fragile are the foundations 
on which Malaya and Singapore sus- 
tain British Commonwealth armed 
forces. Indeed, Australians have be- 
gun to ask themselves if some alter- 
native to Malaya and Singapore may 
not be available. 

One such alternative is a military 
base in British North Borneo—a ter- 
ritory, however, which is deficient in 
dock facilities, roads, railways, and an 
abundant supply of native labor. Some 
military construction has been under- 
taken there, but British sources have 
denied that North Borneo is being 
planned as a substitute for Malaya, 
Singapore, or both. 

According to some reports, the de- 
velopment of an elaborate air and pos- 
sibly naval base at Darwin in north- 
ern Australia has been broached in 
both governmental and military cir- 
cles. A possible base site mentioned 
most frequently is Cockburn Sound, 
located near Perth in West Australia. 
Millions of pounds would be required 
to fit out such an establishment, but 
at least it would not be dependent upon 
the whims of foreign countries, and 
could not be scored by Asian nations 
as a Western military outpost on 
Asian soil. 


The strategic implications of such 
a project are enormous. As one news- 
paper commentator put it, Australia, 
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by building a Cockburn Sound base, 
would be modifying drastically her 
entrenched ideas on defense in depth, 
“based hitherto on the happy prospect 
of fighting a future war in someone 
else’s country. It will have to face up 
to the possibility that northern Aus- 
tralia and its sea approaches will be 
our forward area, as in 1942.” 


To date, the position of the Liberal 
Government has been that while there 
are strategic advantages to a base of 
this type on Australian soil and the 
matter is being kept under close re- 
view, such facilities are of insufficient 
priority to be included in present de- 
fense appropriations. 

Nevertheless, with Malaya and Sin- 
gapore rapidly becoming uncertain 
factors in Southeast Asia’s security 
equation, Australia may soon find her- 
self taking measures which would en- 
tail constricting her lines of defense. 
In her own way, she will have to come 
to terms with the currents of nation- 
alism which are sweeping emergent 
and newly independent states. 

These states are not necessarily in- 
different to the threat of communism; 
nor are they necessarily anti-Western. 
They may, like Malaya, have strong 
bonds of affection with their erstwhile 
masters and present associates. But 
their very youth and instability force 
them to concentrate on internal so- 
cioeconomic development and political 
stabilization and make them reluctant 
to invest their limited resources in 
heavy military preparations, to bind 
themselves through defense treaty 
commitments, or to risk involvement 
in conflicts from which, they feel, 
they stand to gain little. It is within 
this perplexing context that Australia 
and her allies must cast the guidelines 
for long-range, strategic planning in 
an increasingly vital area of the globe. 
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Combat Value of fhe 
Soviet Soldier 


Von C. S. 


hes image of the Soviet soldier 
as seen through Western eyes has 
changed several times since 1917. 
Even today impressions vary. The 
scale goes from the “best soldier in 
the world” to “having been pressed 
into service by brutal force of the 
commissars.” 


In spite of efforts at objectivity, all 
attempts at evaluation are subjective. 
It seems fitting, therefore, to look at 
the Soviet soldier in the most subjec- 
tive way of all, namely, as the Soviet 
Army and its leaders see him through 
history. 

The Soviets describe every Western 
army as an “instrument of the exploit- 
ing class for the purpose of realizing 
their politics of conquest” ; a means of 
power for the-exploiting states. The 
Soviet Army is described as “the true 
people’s army, an alliance of peasants 
and workers and an army of libera- 
tion” whose existence is justified as 
long as “aggressive, capitalistic states 
exist which threaten the Soviet Union 
with military invasion.” 


The Right to Serve 


The first Soviet constitution adopted 
in July 1918 had this to say on the 
subject of military service: 





This is a translation of the ar- 
ticle which originally appeared 
in the October 1960 issue of 
WEHRKUNDE (Federal Republic 
of Germany). 











The honorable right to defend the 
Revolution, weapon in hand, belongs 
only to those who work. Those who do 
not work will be given other military 
duties to perform, such as in labor 
units and in the rear areas. 


This was valid until 1936 when, ac- 
cording to Soviet presentation, only 
two equal classes, the workers and the 
peasants, remained; the “exploiting” 
class had been liquidated. The new 
constitution of 1936 decreed that “the 
protection of the Socialist Fatherland 
is a right and a duty of honor for all 
citizens.” 

However, even in the years before 
1936 things looked different in reality. 
Beginning with the 1917 October Rev- 
olution and continuing until May 1918, 
when compulsory military service was 
established, the volunteers for the So- 
viet Army came almost exclusively 
from the ranks of the Communist 
Party. In the years leading up to the 
end of the Japanese intervention in 
1920 it was realized that these vol- 
unteers would be insufficient in nun- 
bers and that there were not enough 
trained commanders and cadre in ex- 
istence. 

It was, therefore, necessary to fall 
back on the discharged soldiers (even 
when they were not members of the 
Communist Party) and even on former 
officers of the Czarist Army. In the 
ensuing years a large part of these 
soldiers, particularly senior officers, 
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| were eliminated from the Soviet Army 


through purges and ingenuous per- 


' sonnel politics. 


Defense of the Fatherland 


Lenin succeeded in mobilizing Rus- 
sia’s workers and peasants and induc- 
ing them to enter the Soviet Army 
with his appeal: “The Socialist 
Fatherland is in danger!” 


Only after having built up the army 


Command succeed in repulsing the 
various armies of intervention. Stalin 
took recourse in the same measure in 
1941 when faced with the advance of 
the German Wehrmacht. 

In the appraisal of the Soviet sol- 
dier’s combat value in war, these two 
events are significant. They show that 
it was not the Communist ideology or 
the “struggle for the liberation of the 
proletariat of all countries from the 
capitalistic yoke” that motivated his 
great efforts. Rather, it was the ap- 
peal to his nationalistic feeling and 
his very pronounced love for his land. 

During the Second World War, the 
Red soldier’s willingness to serve was 
strengthened through propaganda 
promises for the future and lack of 
political understanding on the part of 
the highest German authorities. The 
supposedly “liberated” people found 
the new oppression of the foreigners 
even more hateful than their own 
tyranny. 


The Measure of Morale 

Confidence in leadership and the 
voluntary obedience it inspires is the 
measure by which the morale of troops 
is gauged. 

In their public statements, the So- 
viet leaders assume the attitude that 
the Red Army completely agrees with 
their politics and that it “is convinced 
and absolutely loyal and obedient to 
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Lenin’s party, the director of the des- 
tiny of the Soviet nations, as the 
mother of all who work.” 

However, Bolshevist theory and 
reality do not always correspond with 
each other. The occurrences in Po- 
land and Hungary in 1956 have dem- 
onstrated that political discontent and 
the desire for freedom exists within 
the military units’ as well as among 
the workers and the intellectuals. 

The October Revolution of 1917 
promised a social structure designed 
to enable the laborer and the small 
farmer, the proletariat, to rule. Cap- 
italism was to be eliminated and the 
national wealth put to work to build 
a new type of classless state. But as 
early as 1918, when the organization 
of the “Red Workers and Peasants’ 
Army” was begun, this principle was 
violated. For the fight against counter- 
revolutionaries and interventionists, 
Trotsky took more than 200,000 non- 
proletarian “military specialists” from 
the czar’s army into the Workers and 
Peasants’ Army. 


A Dream Fades 

Profound discontent among the 
farmers, affected by the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, had its effect on 
the Red Army which consisted largely 
of peasants. There no longer exists a 
peasant class in the Soviet Union to- 
day. Thus the century-old dream of 
freedom for the Russian peasant is 
ended. But the yearning of the Rus- 
sian to own soil cannot be killed. It 
lives on through the grayness of daily 
drudgery and in the minds and hearts 
of the men who are the offsprings of 
farmers and who serve in the Soviet 
Army. 

It is true that advances have been 
made in economy and civilization since 
the 1917 October Revolution in the 
Soviet Union but these advances fall 
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far short of the raising of the Soviet 
population’s living standard to a sat- 
isfactory level. 

To this failure there have been 
added the various political crises, the 
fall of the Stalin idol, and the admis- 
sion that there is more than one way 
to achieve socialism. All of this has 
overtaxed the credulity of the Soviet 
citizen. This decrease of trust and 
confidence that has spread among the 
population in general does not stop at 
the barrack’s door. After the war the 
supervision by state police within the 
armed forces was continued. The re- 
sulting disciplinary restrictions and 
limitation on the responsibility of the 
individual betray the seriousness of 
the existing tension and fears. 


Classes in the Classless State 

The social and economic distinction 
between officers and other ranks is not 
only far more pronounced than is the 
case in Western armies, but there also 
exists a distinct social difference with- 
in the officers’ corps which precludes 
homogeny. Rather than an equaliza- 
tion of status, there has developed an 
exaggerated hierarchy. 

The party and the Comsomol organ- 
izations do all they can to smooth 
things over, to gain adherents, and to 
assist in the training program. But 
experience during the collapse of the 
Fascist and National Socialist systems 
has shown how little reliance can be 
placed on party membership that con- 
sists largely of opportunists. 

The need for political participation 
is not felt by the troops. Recently, the 
Soviet press has reproached soldiers, 
officers, and even their wives for “in- 
sufficient political awareness.” 

The mental homogeneity of the 
armed forces—and thus the comrade- 
ship based on mutual trust—suffers 
most from this state security system. 
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The distrust that it connotes on the 
part of the party toward its soldiers 
of all ranks causes the military, in } 
turn, to distrust the party leadership, 
Obedience that is enforced by terror 
tactics, stooges, and informers is not 
likely to inspire sincere loyalty. 

This situation is recognized by the }f 
Soviet political and military leaders, 
There are two alternatives: to satisfy 
the justified demands for better living 
conditions at the expense of arma- 
ment, or to silence the malcontent 
through renewed police terror. Ap- 
pearances indicate that the first pos- 
sibility has been chosen without, how- 
ever, losing the second from view. 
These considerations have had a great 
deal to do with the much discussed 
improved living standard. 


Individual Characteristics 

From the technical and numerical 
standpoint, the Soviet Army today has 
the strongest ground force in the 
world. We must not deceive ourselves 
on this point. But the technical equip- 
ment, the numerical strength, and the 
status of the army in the Soviet Union 
do not represent the complete picture 
of the Soviet soldier’s combat value. 

There is no such thing as a typical 
Soviet soldier. In spite of all the collec- 
tivization, equalizing, “social educa- 
tion,” and the efforts of communism, 
the Soviet Army too is the sum total 
of every serving individual with his 
various characteristics and tendencies. 
This is true even though decades of 
Communist education have somewhat 
subdued the individual personalities 
in comparison to the soldiers of the 
West. 

A British observer once wrote the 
following: 

They camp, dig in and dwell ad- 
venturously, they are very patient in 
enduring hunger, thirst, and cold, they 
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are obedient toward their officers and 
ready and willing to face the enemy 
whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. 

Experience and observation in both 
World Wars have substantiated this 
testimony and it is still true today. 
The Soviet soldier is physically tough 
and thoroughly trained; he is brave 
and, above all, he is a fatalist. 

This last characteristic is the cause 
for the sometimes unusual bravery of 
individuals and units and, like Suvo- 
rov, the Soviet leaders make good use 
of it. The term “hero” plays a consid- 
erable role in the psychological make- 
up of the troops. 


Traditional Heroes 

Heroic figures and heroes of Rus- 
sia’s past are continuously recalled to 
memory as glowing examples. The 
naming of towns, streets, and schools 
after them is one way by which the 
repeated assertion, “you are heroes 
and descendants of heroes,” is but- 
tressed. 

One further characteristic of most 
Soviet peoples which is being put to 
good use by the military leaders is a 
form of inferiority complex that has 
developed through centuries of lag- 
ging behind the West in civilization 
and technical advances. 

For decades, propaganda has tried 
to convince the Soviet people that a 
large number of important scientific 
discoveries were really made by Rus- 
sians and that the “capitalists” of the 
West had cheated the inventors. These 
assertions are gladly believed because 
they flatter the vanity. 

Despite initial failures, very rapid 
progress has been made in the Soviet 
Union. Much of this progress has been 
made at the expense of the peasant. 
Without question, a great number of 
scientific achievements have been ac- 
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complished by Russians. Particularly 
in recent years, successes in certain 
technical fields have led to an advan- 
tage over the non-Communist coun- 
tries. 

Ceaseless propaganda has but- 
tressed the acceptance of Communist 
teaching by tracing all successes back 
to party doctrine. The propaganda ef- 
fort is designed to invert the inferior- 
ity complex and establish new con- 
fidence within the USSR. 

Applied to the soldier, this means 
that a feeling of superiority is being 
fostered for the purpose of increasing 
the combat effectiveness. 


Success in the Socialist Fatherland 

Success is reflected in the confident 
manner with which Soviet military 
personnel, particularly the younger 
generation, comport themselves 
abroad. 


Soviet soldiers in winter operations 


Pride in the achievements of the 
“Socialist Fatherland” has developed 
among the soldiers and citizens of the 
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Soviet Union despite measures that 
were unfavorable to certain elements 
of the population. 

Thus far the Soviet Army has 
waged wars in defense of the home- 
land. The political and military leader- 
ship has taken advantage of the So- 
viet soldier’s pronounced patriotism. 
Even the “march on Berlin” was sus- 
tained on the bases of “making the 
liberated homeland secure” and of 
vengeance. The Soviet leadership is 
still exploiting slogans that led to suc- 
cess in World War II. But an effort 
is being made to direct the thinking of 
the masses back to the concept of the 
“successful teachings” of Marxism 
and Leninism. 

This, however, is no longer as sim- 
ple and easy today as it was after the 
1917 October Revolution. In those days 
the army consisted in large part of 
professional revolutionaries and party 
members who had everything to gain 
and nothing left to lose. 

Today, the army is composed of a 
cross section of the population. The 
social structure of the latter has many 
levels, even if this fact is not officially 
admitted. The idea of the “classless 
state” has long since been proved non- 
sensical in practice. 

There is, once more, such a thing 
as ownership of property, and life 
measured by Soviet standards is fairly 
good. In short, there are at last many 
things that one would not want to 
lose. 

The Soviet soldier and the Soviet 


citizen are no longer “defenders of the 
homeland against a brutal ‘liberator’.” 


Conclusions 

Without going into the principle 
of leadership and ignoring the prin. 
ciples for which he is called upon to 
fight, the effectiveness of the Soviet 
soldier may be summarized as follows: 
He is technically well-equipped, thor- 
oughly trained, and physically capable 
of withstanding the greatest hard. 
ships. Unconditional obedience is de- 
manded of him, and he is subjected 
to a meticulous and strict political su- 
pervision and guidance. In many re 
spects he enjoys a privileged status in 
relation to the other citizens of the 
Soviet Union, and he is proud of his 
country and its achievements. 


On the other hand, his development 
has taken a certain “bourgeois” turn, 
as evidenced by the criticism of the 
political attitude of the Soviet Army 
by ‘party and government organs. 

He is permitted to hold some per- 
sonal property and is, therefore, per- 
haps not as receptive to class struggle 
slogans as is the “Marxist proletar- 
ian.” This is why the Soviet soldier 
would probably be a merciless fighter 
in the “defense of the Soviet home 
land.” But in an attack that has as its 
aim the “liberation of the proletariat 
of all the countries from the capitalis- 
tic yoke,”’ he would have no more con- 
bat value than a soldier of the non- 
Communist armies defending against 
such an attack. 
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Television For Tanks 

Experiments are currently being 
conducted at the United States Army 
Ordnance Human Engineering Labo- 
ratories on the feasibility of operat- 
ing a closed up armored vehicle by 
means of television observation. Nu- 
clear contamination which may be en- 





Television-equipped tank 


countered on a future battlefield 
makes it mandatory that effective in- 
direct vision devices be provided for 
tank crews to permit operation over 
an extended period of time while the 
vehicle is buttoned up. 


Periscopes previously used provide 
only a limited field of vision and do 
not protect the crew from flash blind- 
ness as a result of nuclear explosions. 

For the present tests, a commercial 
television camera has been mounted 
on the outside of the tank and a 17- 
inch monitor screen mounted inside. 
The crew operates the vehicle on the 
basis of information displayed on the 
television monitor. Initial tests indi- 
cate that the system is feasible.— 
News release. 
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More Money For Missiles 

A comparison of the allocation of 
defense funds for 1957 with an esti- 
mate of those to be used in 1961 dis- 
closes a shift in emphasis from air- 
craft to missiles. In 1957 missiles used 
15 cents of each defense dollar while 
aircraft accounted for 59 cents. In 
1961 missiles will get 26 cents and 
aircraft 44 cents.—News item. 


Swimming Truck 

The United States Army has de- 
veloped a new 21%4-ton cargo truck 
which remains afloat even when 
flooded with water. The truck, built to 
test new concepts in engineering, has 
a body of honeycomb aluminum panels 
similar to those used in aircraft con- 
struction. The truck can enter a 
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stream from a 60 percent slope at 10 
miles per hour, or from a 20 percent 
slope ending in a four-foot dropoff at 
25 miles per hour. It can cross an in- 
land body of water at more than five 
miles per hour.—News item. 
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Portable Field X-Ray Unit 


A compact diagnostic field X-ray 
unit which can be carried in a me- 
dium-sized suitcase has been devel- 
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Portable X-ray unit 





oped for the Army Medical Service, 

In the past, Army hospitals imme- 
diately behind combat divisions in the 
field have used a unit weighing ap. 
proximately 1,000 pounds to achieve 
results comparable with those of the 
new 85-pound unit. 

An important feature of the new 
device is that it provides a diagnostic 
X-ray at speed that will not blur dur- 
ing chest radiography while the pa- 
tient is breathing normally. This is 
particularly important when the pa- 
tient is dazed or unconscious. 

A working prototype of this small- 
est self-powered clinical X-ray oper- 
ates on rechargeable batteries. The 
new machine was proved feasible as 
a result of research at Linfield Re- 
search Institute, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon, a nonprofit corporate subsidiary 
of Linfield College. 

The principle of battery-operated 
portable photoflash units has been ex- 
tended in this new unit, with the 
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Field X-ray unit in operation 
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X-ray tube having the role of the 
familiar visual strobe light. 

It will provide the medical profes- 
sion for the first time with a portable 
unit for use when electricity is not 
available. 

Further research may enable the 
X-ray unit to operate on a standard 
military jeep battery, and it probably 
can be reduced considerably in weight. 
At the same time, the Army Medical 
Service’s Research and Development 
Command is attempting to find a more 
efficient method of film processing for 
X-rays taken in the field which would 
permit full utilization of the basic 
equipment.—News release. 


Gas Turbine Powerplants 

Considerable research and develop- 
ment effort is being devoted to the 
adaptation of gas turbine engines to 
military equipment. Advantages of the 
turbine engine over the more conven- 
tional reciprocating engine include 
much lighter weight, improved all- 
round performance, and a _ require- 
ment for less installation space. The 
fact that the turbine employs only 
rotating components rather than re- 
ciprocating elements provides an in- 
herent stability which is desirable in 
many installations. Low vibration fac- 
tors reduce the strength and complex- 
ity of the engine mounting required 
and thus further reduce the over-all 
weight of the vehicle. 

Most turbines are unaffected by am- 
bient temperature changes in the 
minus 60 to plus 1380 degree range. 
They are not subject to freezing since 
they are air cooled and fuel ice-up is 
eliminated by the absence of carbure- 
tion. They have quick, positive starting 
even in extreme environmental con- 
ditions. 

Disadvantages of turbine engines 
which must be overcome to make them 
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satisfactory for many military uses 
include high fuel consumption rate 
and low efficiency at partial load, high 
production costs and high noise fac- 
tor. Current military applications of 
gas turbines include power supply 
units for missile and aircraft ground 
support equipment and electric genera- 
tors. The HU-1A Iroquois helicopter 
employs a shaft turbine engine, and 
a small gas turbine has been experi- 
mentally mounted in an Army jeep 
(MR, Oct 1960, p 65). 

A gas turbine powered tractor is 
currently under test at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. This vehicle employs a 600- 
pound turbine rated at 206 horse- 
power in lieu of the 5,000-pound diesel 
rated at 200 horsepower with which 
the vehicle was originally equipped. 

Future applications under consid- 
eration include gas turbine power 
units for the full range of military 
vehicles from light cargo vehicles to 
trucks, tanks, earth movers, and air- 
craft.—News item. 


More ‘M-151’ Utility Vehicles 

The US Army has contracted for 
3,174 additional M-151 14-ton utility 
vehicles. Earlier orders called for the 
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M-151 %-ton truck 


production of 4,050 M-151’s which will 
eventually replace all jeep-type vehi- 
cles in the Army. (MR, Jan 1958, p 
68.)—News item. 
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oped for the Army Medical Service, 

In the past, Army hospitals imme- 
diately behind combat divisions in the 
field have used a unit weighing ap- 
proximately 1,000 pounds to achieve 
results comparable with those of the 
new 85-pound unit. 

An important feature of the new 
device is that it provides a diagnostic 
X-ray at speed that will not blur dur- 
ing chest radiography while the pa- 
tient is breathing normally. This is 
particularly important when the pa- 
tient is dazed or unconscious. 

A working prototype of this small- 
est self-powered clinical X-ray oper- 
ates on rechargeable batteries. The 
new machine was proved feasible as 
a result of research at Linfield Re- 
search Institute, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon, a nonprofit corporate subsidiary 
of Linfield College. 

The principle of battery-operated 
portable photoflash units has been ex- 
tended in this new unit, with the 
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X-ray tube having the role of the 
familiar visual strobe light. 

It will provide the medical profes- 
sion for the first time with a portable 
unit for use when electricity is not 
available. 

Further research may enable the 
X-ray unit to operate on a standard 
military jeep battery, and it probably 
can be reduced considerably in weight. 
At the same time, the Army Medical 
Service’s Research and Development 
Command is attempting to find a more 
efficient method of film processing for 
X-rays taken in the field which would 
permit full utilization of the basic 
equipment.—News release. 


Gas Turbine Powerplants 

Considerable research and develop- 
ment effort is being devoted to the 
adaptation of gas turbine engines to 
military equipment. Advantages of the 
turbine engine over the more conven- 
tional reciprocating engine include 
much lighter weight, improved all- 
round performance, and a require- 
ment for less installation space. The 
fact that the turbine employs only 
rotating components rather than re- 
ciprocating elements provides an in- 
herent stability which is desirable in 
many installations. Low vibration fac- 
tors reduce the strength and complex- 
ity of the engine mounting required 
and thus further reduce the over-all 
weight of the vehicle. 

Most turbines are unaffected by am- 
bient temperature changes in the 
minus 60 to plus 180 degree range. 
They are not subject to freezing since 
they are air cooled and fuel ice-up is 
eliminated by the absence of carbure- 
tion. They have quick, positive starting 
even in extreme environmental con- 
ditions. 

Disadvantages of turbine engines 
which must be overcome to make them 
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satisfactory for many military uses 
include high fuel consumption rate 
and low efficiency at partial load, high 
production costs and high noise fac- 
tor. Current military applications of 
gas turbines include power supply 
units for missile and aircraft ground 
support equipment and electric genera- 
tors. The HU-1A Iroquois helicopter 
employs a shaft turbine engine, and 
a small gas turbine has been experi- 
mentally mounted in an Army jeep 
(MR, Oct 1960, p 65). 

A gas turbine powered tractor is 
currently under test at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. This vehicle employs a 600- 
pound turbine rated at 206 horse- 
power in lieu of the 5,000-pound diesel 
rated at 200 horsepower with which 
the vehicle was originally equipped. 

Future applications under consid- 
eration include gas turbine power 
units for the full range of military 
vehicles from light cargo vehicles to 
trucks, tanks, earth movers, and air- 
craft.—News item. 


More ‘M-151’ Utility Vehicles 

The US Army has contracted for 
3,174 additional M-151 14-ton utility 
vehicles. Earlier orders called for the 
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production of 4,050 M-151’s which will 
eventually replace ali jeep-type vehi- 
cles in the Army. (MR, Jan 1958, p 
68.) —News item. 
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Barreled Buildings 

The United States Army Engineer 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, are 
continuing research on foam plastics 
as a construction material. The plas- 
tic material’s concept calls for the 
shipment of barrels of liquid plastic 
to the construction site where it is 
mixed to form a rigid building ma- 
terial of plastic foam. 


The liquid chemicals have a density 
of approximately 60 pounds per cubic 
foot. The foam end product has a den- 
sity of less than two pounds per cubic 
foot. Thus a cubic foot of liquid will 
produce 30 cubic feet of plastic con- 
struction material. 

An experimental building con- 
structed at Fort Belvoir measures 16 
by 24 feet and has nine-foot walls. 
The material used in this building 
weighed 552 pounds and could have 
been shipped in one 55-gallon drum. 
Wall panels were cast in molds then 
raised in place. 

The material can be reinforced in 
many ways but the most promising 
method used to date is to spray it with 
polyester or epoxy fiberglass resin. 

In addition to its logistical advan- 
tages, the foam building is light- 
weight, strong, and flexible. It has low 
thermal conductivity and low mois- 
ture absorption. Cost of the construc- 
tion material is approximately $1.50 
per cubic foot.—News release. 


Freeze-Dried Foods 

The United States Army Quarter- 
master will conduct a full-scale field 
test of foods preserved by the freeze- 
dried method (MR, Oct 1960, p 65) 
during the next year. The process 
produces a food product that can be 
eaten as is or can be reconstituted by 
adding water.—News item. 
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New ‘Hawk’ Units 

Two more Hawk surface-to-air mis- 
sile units were recently activated at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, to bring the total 
number of Hawk battalions in the 
United States Army to 11. Fifteen 
Hawk battalions were originally 
planned for activation by Fiscal Year 
1962. The two new units are the 6th 
Missile Battalion, 60th Artillery, and 
the 6th Missile Battalion, 61st Artil- 
lery. 

Hawk is a low-to-medium level air 
defense missile designed to comple- 
ment the Army’s Nike Hercules sur- 
face-to-air missile. It has scored an 
outstanding performance record in 
field trials and has successfully en- 
gaged and destroyed Honest John, 
Little John, and Corporal missiles in 





3 . ‘ pe “fo ae 
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Hawk transporter loads a launcher 


flight. Its successful destruction of an 
Honest John in January 1960 was the 
first known instance of the intercep- 
tion of a missile by another missile. 

On 23 January 1961 a Hawk mis- 
sile engaged a Corporal ballistic mis- 
sile as it was plunging earthward on 
its terminal dive from the fringes of 
space. The Army announcement of the 
incident stated that “closing speed of 
the two missiles was several times the 
speed of sound.” The Hawk missile 
battery had only a few seconds to ac- 
quire the target and fire the defend- 
ing missile-—News item. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Air Force Modernization 

Yugoslavia has purchased approx- 
imately 50 jet fighters from Greece to 
modernize her air force. The aircraft 
involved are United States-produced 
F-84G’s which had been withdrawn 
from Greek air units. It is expected 
that these aircraft will be replaced by 
Italian-built G-91 strike fighters 
which have proved more suitable for 
Greek needs and operating conditions. 
The G-91 was developed under NATO- 
established criteria and is being inte- 
grated into many of the treaty organ- 
ization air forces.—News item. 


NORWAY 
Defense Research Institute 

The Forsvarets forskningsinstitutt 
(FFI), Norway’s Defense Research 
Institute, has grown from a $140,000 
per year operation when created in 
1945 to a current budget of approxi- 
mately 2.8 million dollars. In addition, 
much of its work is supported by for- 
eign research grants. The United 
States has contributed 4.9 million dol- 
lars to support the work of the insti- 
tute during the past 10 years. 

From a staff of 47 researchers and 
assistants in 1946-47, the institute has 
developed a staff of 222 persons, in- 
cluding 88 senior scientists. 

Major defense projects developed 
with the assistance of the institute 
include the Terne III antisubmarine 
weapons system, a three-inch aircraft 
rocket, an arctic battery, and micro- 
wave radio equipment. 

The institute maintains close coop- 
eration with similar institutions in 
other NATO countries and partici- 
pates in the NATO air defense and 
antisubmarine warfare research pro- 
grams.—News item. 
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SWEDEN 

‘Anteater’ Cross-Country Truck 

A new rough terrain truck is under 
construction for the Swedish Army 
which is said to be the largest motor 
vehicle ever produced in Sweden. 
Nicknamed the Anteater, the new six- 
wheeled-drive vehicle will be equipped 
with a differential lock device on each 
of its three axles which can be engaged 
when operating over difficult terrain. 
With the differential locked, each 
wheel rotates on the axle at the same 
speed, thus eliminating the loss of 
traction when a wheel slips in mud 
or loses contact with the ground. 

The Anteater is powered by a 220 
horsepower, six-cylinder diesel engine 
equipped with a cold-start device for 





New Swedish Army truck 


cold weather operations. It weighs 
just over 10 tons and has a five-ton 
capacity for cross-country operations 
or an eight-ton capacity on roads. 
Maximum road speed is 75 kilometers 
per hour. It can handle a 10-ton towed 
load cross-country or a 20-ton towed 
load on roads.—News release. 


ARGENTINA 
Space Probe 


The Argentinian Air Force is un- 
officially reported to have successfully 
launched a two-stage rocket to an al- 
titude of approximately 75,000 feet 
from a site north of Cérdoba.—News 
item. 
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NATO 
Army Missile Strength Grows 

The buildup of missile defenses in 
Western Europe is proceeding rapidly 
according to a recent statement of 
the Commanding General of the 
United States Army’s Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command. Nike Ajax, Nike Her- 
cules, and Hawk air defense missiles 
protect the 3,000-mile arc of NATO’s 
eastern frontier from Norway to 
Turkey. Twelve NATO countries now 
possess the Ajax and Hercules weap- 
ons and a joint undertaking to pro- 
duce the Hawk in Europe assures a 
continuing supply of this weapon to 
the Western Alliance. 

Other US Army-developed missiles 
in the NATO arsenal include the Red- 
stone, Honest John, Lacrosse, and Ju- 
piter. Future plans call for Sergeant, 
Pershing, and Little John also to be 
used for allied defense. 

In 1960 Nike battalions from six 
NATO nations conducted annual serv- 
ice practice firing at McGregor Range, 
New Mexico. Most of the NATO mis- 
silemen participating in these exer- 
cises received their initial Nike train- 
ing at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

US Army missile units in the NATO 
area were augmented in January by 
the transfer of one additional La- 
crosse missile battalion from Fort Sill 
to Germany. This brings the US La- 
crosse battalions in Germany to a to- 
tal of three.—News item. 


Integrated Air Defenses 

The Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe (SACEUR) will assume cen- 
tralized control of air defense of the 
European area of NATO under the 
terms of an agreement reached on 28 
September last year (MR, Dec 1960, 
p 66). Four air defense regions, des- 
ignated Northern, Southern, Central, 
and United Kingdom Area, will con- 
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trol the interceptor forces committed 
to NATO by France, West Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The four regions will 
be directly responsive to the control 
of a single commander representing 
SACEUR. 

The control and reporting facilities 
of the NATO air defense elements are 
being tied together to provide unified 
control of air defense. 

SACEUR’s responsibility and au- 
thority for air defense has previously 
been limited to direct control of op- 
erations only in certain forward areas 
and coordination in the remainder of 
the Allied Command Europe area.— 


News item. 
FRANCE 

‘Nike’ Battalion Activated 

France has activated its first Nike 
air defense missile battalion. The 
unit, consisting of four batteries, will 
operate under the French Air Force. 
—News item. 


TURKEY 
New Oil Strikes 

Turkey is pushing exploitation of 
newly discovered oil deposits in an 
effort to close the gap between her 
current requirements and domestic 
production. New wells in the Adana 
area of southern Turkey are now pro- 
ducing, and additional wells in that 
area are being rushed to completion. 
Another recent discovery has been an- 
nounced near Diyarbekir in southeast 
Turkey. 

Turkey now produces approximately 
20 percent of her own petroleum re- 
quirements. New production, includ- 
ing the output of two new refineries 
scheduled for completion in 1962, 
should make the country self-sufficient 
and may permit some exportation of 
petroleum products.—News item. 
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BRITISH DEFENSE WHITE PAPER 


Great Britain’s defense budget for 
1961-62 which has been presented to 
Parliament in the traditional white 
paper calls for the expenditure of 
$4,634,000,000. This is an increase of 
112 million dollars over the 1960-61 
budget. 

Defense expenditures will account 
for 25 percent of the government’s 
budget and are equal to seven percent 
of the gross national product. 

The greater part of Britain’s de- 
fense expenditure will continue to be 
devoted to maintenance of conven- 
tional forces, but approximately 464 
million dollars, or 10 percent of the 
total outlay for defense, represents 
Britain’s contribution to the strategic 
nuclear capability of the West—the 
V bomber force equipped with British 
nuclear weapons. 


Policy 

The primary purpose of British de- 
fense policy as set forth in the white 
paper is to protect Britain, her allies, 
and her friends “against the whole 
spectrum of possible aggression and 
military threats, from the small local 
action which might be the beginning 
of larger and more dangerous adven- 
tures, through ‘nuclear blackmail’ to 
nuclear war.” 

The white paper states: 

Many of our most important re- 
sponsibilities are not concerned with 
the direct deterrence of all-out global 
war, but rather with the checking of 
small outbreaks which could grow into 
nuclear war by accident or design. 

The Defense Report recognizes some 
of the more obvious military dangers 
facing the West: 

@ The formidable strength of the 
Soviet forces. 

@ The large stocks of nuclear weap- 
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ons and missiles at their disposal. 

e The great size of the Soviet sub- 
marine fleet. 

e The very large armed forces of 
China. 

The white paper emphasizes that 
Soviet or Chinese military strength 
could be used for direct offensive ac- 
tion against the West, or for military 
intervention in inflammable situations 
in any part of the world. 

In conjunction with Communist 
subversive activities, it can also be 
used to exert political pressure on 
smaller countries and to undermine 
their independence and will to resist. 

Stress is laid on Britain’s member- 
ship in and responsibilities to the 
three Collective Security Alliances— 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Central Treaty Organization, 
and Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion, in each of which she was a 
founder member and to which impor- 
tant contributions are pledged. 


Strength 

With these factors in mind, the cur- 
rent defense budget sets out to 
achieve a balance that will best serve 
the military needs of Britain and of 
her Western allies. 

As of 1 April 1961 the total strength 
of the British active forces will be 
451,000—88,000 in the navy, 146,000 
in the Royal Air Force (RAF), and 
217,000 in the army. In addition, there 
are some 38,000 locally recruited forces 
(such fighting units as the King’s Af- 
rican Rifles and the Gurkhas) de- 
ployed in various key points overseas. 

Behind this full-time active force 
of close to half a million men stand 
500,000 fully trained Volunteer Re- 
serves, Auxiliary Forces, and National 
Service veterans. 
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The French Gillois self-propelled bridge under test for use by the British Army 
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Army 


By 1963 the British Army will be 
an all-regular force. 

One of the features of the new Brit- 
ish defense estimates for all three 
services is the complete abandonment 
of any lurking vestiges of what the 
white paper decries as a “narrow 
nationalist policy.” “Interdependence” 
is the keynote, both for research and 
weapons, and for interservice as well 
as interallied arms coordination. 


Thus the new all-volunteer British 
Army will be equipped with the United 
States-built Honest John rocket, 
French Alouette helicopters, Italian 
105-mm howitzers and antitank mis- 
siles, and the Belgian F.N300 rifle 
(also known as the 7.62-mm), now 
standard for British troops. Trials are 
starting of a new French bridge, the 
Gillois. 


British-developed weapons include 





Britain’s Bloodhound surface-to-air 
missile 
the Thunderbird surface-to-air guided 
missile, a new 8-inch howitzer, a 
self-propelled 105-mm gun, a “supe- 
rior’ new medium battle tank, the 


| Chieftain (MR, Feb 1961, p 106), and 


Scout helicopters (not yet in service). 
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New fire control equipment giving 
“greatly improved” defenses against 
light tanks has come into operation 
recently. 

Trials are continuing with the re- 





British Information Services 
The British Army’s Thunderbird air 
defense missile 


coilless antitank Wombat and a new, 
extremely accurate infantry mortar. 


Royal Air Force 

Once again in the 1961-62 budget 
the heaviest expenditure is on the 
RAF—1,474 million dollars, with 1,417 
million dollars for the army and 1,156 
million dollars for the Royal Navy. 

Backbone of the air force, accord- 
ing to the Air Estimates now before 
Parliament, will be the strategic 
bomber force, made up of nuclear- 
equipped V bombers, any one of which 
carries the strike potential of 500,000 
World War II “blockbusters.” 

Up until the midsixties the delta 
winged Vulcan II bombers (already 
in squadron service) will be equipped 
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with the British Blue Steel “standoff” 
air-to-surface missile. From the mid- 
sixties they will be armed as well with 
the United States Skybolt, fitted with 
British warheads. 

Equipped thus, the V bombers will 
give Britain a devastating deterrent 
force for the next 10 years. 

The TSR-2 strike reconnaissance 
aircraft, capable of supersonic speed 
at higher altitudes will join the 
Bomber Command in the midsixties. 
It will carry “a wide range of new 
equipment.” 

English Electrié Lightning Mark 3 
fighters (with speeds reported of 1,500 


wer 








British Information Services 
Victor, Valiant, and Vulcan jet bombers, 
mainstays of Britain’s strategic bomber 
force 


miles per hour), fitted with an im- 
proved air-to-air guided missile, are 
on order for the Fighter Command. 

The strategic transport force will 
be further increased in size. Ten Bel- 


fast freighters, each with a payload 
of close to 40 tons, will be among the 
new additions. (MR, Mar 1961, p 
105.) 

The RAF is developing a new high- 
performance radar system that will 
be capable of intercepting supersonic 
aircraft. 


Royal Navy 

Many of the ships, planes, and weap- 
ons now being produced and developed 
“will be entirely new to the Royal 
Navy,” according to an Admiralty 
statement. 

Four guided missile destroyers at 
present being built will be supple- 
mented by two more. All will be 
equipped with the improved British 
Mark II Seaslug surface-to-air me- 
dium-range guided missile. 

During the coming year a US Navy- 
developed, British-built lightweight 
antisubmarine torpedo which can be 
dropped from a helicopter will go into 
service with frigates of the Royal 
Navy. 

The 50,000-ton aircraft carrier Ark 
Royal (which has recently been visit- 
ing New York) can expect an active 
squadron of Wessex antisubmarine 
helicopters with a superior load-carry- 
ing capacity by the end of summer. 
These will be equipped with a homing 
torpedo. 

Work on a second nuclear subma- 
rine will continue during 1961. 

A new class of swift-moving self- 
sinking 10,000 to 15,000-ton assault 
craft carriers—able to submerge to 
a depth sufficient for landing craft to 
take straight to the water, and then 
to act as command ships for offensive 
operations—is being designed. These 
will embody a helicopter platform.— 
News release. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR CHOICE. Prospects of 
American Foreign Policy. By Henry A. Kissin- 
ger. 370 Pages. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1960. $5.50. 

By MAJ DEBow FREED, Inf 


Kissinger argues that the United 
States has been evading difficult 
choices for 15 years and that, during 
this time, our world position has de- 
teriorated steadily. He cites the need 
for new departures in national policy, 
the necessity for choice. 

The book covers four general subject 
areas—deterrence as a cornerstone of 
national policy; the nature and poten- 
tial of limited war capability as an ele- 
ment of policy; the changing relation- 
ship of the United States to Western 
European nations, particularly NATO; 


_ and the political evolution of commu- 
nism as it affects the US. 


These apparently diverse subjects 
are treated as integral parts of a total 
study of the US position in the world 
today. 

Kissinger is unsparing in his criti- 
cism of massive deterrence. He points 
out that “in every crisis it furnishes 
arguments for a policy of minimum 
risk”—that is, retreat—and in no case 
has it led to a position of strength. The 
alternatives have seemed more palata- 
ble than the use of massive force, thus 
the threat of its use has lost real mean- 
ing. The author contends that deter- 
rence as an element of policy, when we 
have demonstrated the lack of will to 
use the retaliatory threat on which it 
is based, has lost both credibility and 
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utility. Consequently, the gap between 
policy and the ability to fight a war, 
should the policy fail, has been pro- 
gressive. 

Kissinger develops the theory that 
the greatest danger today is the ag- 
gressive and systematic Communist ex- 
pansion efforts. He feels these local 
aggressions require a flexible military 
force capable of fighting wars of vary- 
ing size and intensity. 

Under this thesis the limited war 
capability would become the primary 
military component of a total policy 
designed to seize the initiative from 
the Communists. 

He argues that the tailored response 
is the most effective means of prevent- 
ing “escalation” of a small conflict into 
a much larger one. The use of a mas- 
sive retaliatory force would become a 
last, rather than a first, resort under 
a defense policy which emphasized re- 
sponse according to need. 

The portion of the book on political 
evolution could well be the lecture 
notes of a professor of government 
(which Kissinger is, at Harvard). He 
analyzes the evolutionary nature of 
communism, its long-standing aims, 
and means of combating its undesir- 
able features. His stated objective is 
to further understanding of the sub- 
ject. 

A great virtue of The Necessity For 
Choice lies in its treatment of military 
and foreign policy as components of a 
total national effort, rather than as 
fragmented subjects to be considered 
separately. 
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THE FOXES OF THE DESERT. The Story of 
the Afrika Corps. By Paul Carell. Translated 
from the German by Mervyn Savill. 370 
Pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1960. $5.95. 


By LT CoL WALTER HIBBARD, JR., TC 


The Foxes of the Desert tells the 
German version of the Afrika Korps’ 
grueling campaigns in the Libyan 
Desert and Tunisia during World War 
II. Author Paul Carell (a pseudonym 
of a well-known German journalist) 
successfully combines an analysis of 
the Axis and Allied strategic objec- 
tives in North Africa, an intimate 
portrayal of the resourceful leader- 
ship of Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
and a detailed account of many crucial 
small unit engagements which deter- 
mined the outcome of battles and en- 
tire campaigns. 

The book commences with the first 
offensive action initiated on 31 March 
1941 by Rommel’s newly created Af- 
rika Korps which had been sent to 
Tripolitania to prevent the destruc- 
tion of Graziani’s Italian Army by 
Wavell. Rommel’s spetacular success 
in halting Wavell’s drive and defeat- 
ing the overextended British en- 
couraged the “Desert Fox’ to under- 
take a major offensive in disregard 
of Hitler’s orders. A foray to harass 
the British culminated in retaking the 
Cyrenaican capital of Bengasi, the 
encirclement of Tobruk, and the sei- 
zure of Bardia. 

In an interesting and authentic 
manner the story covers the ensuing 
British counteroffensive, Rommel’s 
skillful retrograde action, the second 
Axis offensive, the bloody battle of El 
Alamein that halted the German ad- 
vance and enabled Montgomery’s 8th 
Army to seize the offensive, and the 
final defeat of the Afrika Korps by 
the Allies in Tunisia. 
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Interspersed within the accounts of 
the major victories and defeats of the 
Afrika Korps are numerous reports 
of Commando raids, espionage, and 
individual acts of valor obtained by 
the author from survivor interviews 
and hitherto unpublished documents. 
The narrative of the Axis and Allied 
tactical operations is well-supported 
by many combat photographs and ma- 
neuver diagrams. 


THE REBELS: A Study of Post-War Insurrec- 
tions. By Brian Crozier. 256 Pages. Beacon 
Press, Boston, Mass., 1960. $3.95. 

By MAJ EDWIN J. MCCARREN, Armor 

Mr. Crozier discusses the origins 
and causes of major armed insurrec- 
tions since the end of the Second World 
War, describes rebel leaders (many of 
whom he has met and interviewed), 
and discusses selected techniques of 
rebellion and repression. Among the 
rebels discussed are Fidel Castro, Ho- 
Chi-Minh of Vietnam, Sumitro of In- 
donesia, Bishop Makarios of Greece, 
Chin Peng of Malaya, Ferhat Abbas 
of Algeria, and Luis Taruc of the 
“Huks” in the Philippines. 

Covered is a discussion of adminis- 
trative failures that paved the way for 
various rebellious uprisings including 
the relationship of the colonial admin- 
istrations to the mother country, and 
the frequent “second cousin” status of 
colonial administrations. 

The author defines the phases of in- 
surrection as terrorism, guerrilla war- 
fare, and full-scale war. He discusses 
rebel techniques and methods of oper- 
ation during the period the rebellion is 
forming, but before violence begins, 
and the strength and limitations of 
terrorism. 

Repression is covered under the 
headings of “official violence,” “the old 
way,” “the Communist way,” and “the 
sensible way.” 
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CHARGE TO GLORY! By James D. Lunt, 248 
Pages. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1960. $4.50. 

By MAJ JOHN R. D. CLELAND, Inf 


If you want to smell hell 

If you want to have fun 

If you want to catch the devil 
Jine the cavalry! 

This verse from the Marching Song 
of General “Jeb” Stuart is used to in- 
troduce the author’s account of the 
Battle of Brandy Station. The verse 
also is appropriate as a brief review 
of the book itself. 

The author’s stated object is to por- 
tray the dash and daring of the “cav- 
alry spirit.” To accomplish this he 
examines the role cavalry played in 
nine battles and one minor skirmish 
covering the years 1800 to 1943. Some 
of these battles are well-known, such 
as Marengo where a well-timed cav- 
alry charge saved the day and possi- 
bly earned a crown for Napoleon; and 
the Little Big Horn where Custer car- 
ried the “cavalry spirit” too far. Some 
battles will be little known to US 
readers. In this category is the World 
War I Battle of Moreuil Wood and the 
gallant mounted action fought by the 
Canadian Cavalry Brigade. 

For the last engagement described, 
we dismount from the horse and mount 
up on the Sherman tank at Fondouk, 
North Africa, in 1948. Here the 
17/21st Lancers of the British Army, 
a regiment which had charged at Bal- 
aklava with the Light Brigade, again 
attack down a narrow corridor with 
“cannon to right of them, cannon to 
left of them, cannon in front of them,” 
and this time with mines underneath. 

The author’s descriptions of lead- 
ing personalities and settings for each 
engagement and his accounts of the 
past history of units make this book 
lively and interesting. 
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THE SOVIET DESIGN FOR A WORLD STATE. 
By Elliot R. Goodman. 512 Pages. Columbia 
University Press, New York. $6.75. 

By MAJ ROBERT C. BuRGESS, Arty 


Mr. Goodman, a professor of Polit- 
ical Science at Brown University, 
clearly proves in this well-documented 
and detailed analysis that Soviet pol- 
icy is still headed unfailingly toward 
a Communist-controlled world state. 
Although there have been many peri- 
ods in which this goal has been out- 
wardly mitigated, if not completely 
altered, Mr. Goodman traces the con- 
tinuing threads of Lenin-Stalinism 
which always return Soviet policy to 
its primary objective. 

Now that the period of sweetness 
and light has ended, the thesis of this 
work is much more readily evident 
than in the recent past. 

Mr. Khrushchev today gives little 
room for rational belief that Soviet 
leaders desire any other destiny for 
the USSR than that of eventual world 
domination. 

Mr. Goodman makes it clear that 
Soviet policy, regardless of its pro- 
nouncements to the contrary, has 
never strayed, indeed, can never stray, 
from its original goal—that of a 
united Communist world complete 
with Russian language, culture, and 
leadership. 

The author concludes his work with 
a “foray into the realm of personal 
conviction” in which he states his be- 
lief that in order to defend themselves 
against dynamic Soviet aims, West- 
ern Nations must form a “suprana- 
tional” community, even at the cost of 
foregoing some measure of individual 
sovereignties. Such organization, he 
believes, is “the best hope both for 
an enduring world peace and for build- 
ing a future democratic community 
of mankind.” 
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MIDDLE EAST IN CRISIS. By Carol A. Fisher 
and Fred Krinsky. 214 Pages. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, Syracuse, New York. $5.00 
clothbound. $3.75 paperbound. 


By Lt Cou OTTis M. PLANT, Arty 


This book provides basic historical 
and geographical data of the Middle 
East, a current synopsis of the land 
and its people, and the factors causing 
diversity and unity. The authors trace 
the history of nationalism and the 
Arab League to include United Nations 
activities. They analyze problems in- 
cident to Middle Eastern oil, Soviet 
penetration, the’ Israeli-Egyptian con- 
flict, and the Suez Canal. 

The authors are factual and support 
their conclusions on historical analy- 
sis and study of the statements and 
writings of present and past leaders. 
Quotations from writings and speeches 
lend authenticity to the text. 


COMMAND DECISIONS. Edited with introduc- 
tory essay by Kent Roberts Greenfield. 565 
Pages. Superintendent of Documents, US 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1959. $4.50. 


Twenty-three major decisions, 
which helped shape the outcome of 
World War II, are examined in detail 
in Command Decisions. 

The latest Army historical work is 
an official version of an earlier com- 
mercial publication, includes three new 
chapters, a new introduction, and a 
broader discussion of the subject mat- 
ter. The book was written by a team 
of Army historians associated with the 
Office, Chief of Military History. 

These studies of difficult decisions 
iliustrate the manner in which staff 
work and prior consultation tended to 
narrow the range of choice left open 
to those at the higher levels of deci- 
sion, Kent Roberts Greenfield points 
out in an introductory essay. This 
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tendency was typical not only of Amer. 
ican experience, he asserts, but is re. 
flected as well in decisions made by 
the British and the enemy. 

Actions of field commanders on the 
battlefield also are investigated, focus. 
ing attention sharply on the individ. 
ual commander, his responsibility for 
taking a serious risk based on an es- 
timate of the situation, and on what 


Mr. Greenfield refers to as “the per-} j 


sonal qualities with which he faced 
the act of decision.” 

The essays in Command Decisions 
were prepared originally for the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. Recognizing the universal appeal 
inherent in the subject of decision 
making, Army authorities subse- 
quently made them available in book 
form to the general public. 


POLARIS! The Concept and Creation of a 
New and Mighty Weapon. By James Baar 
and William E. Howard. 245 Pages. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1960. $4.50. 


By Cpr CHARLES K. SCHMIDT, USN 


The USS George Washington, while 
submerged off the Atlantic coast, suc- 
cessfully launched Polaris on 18 July 
1960. This is essentially the story of 
occurrences from 5 December 1955 to 
18 July 1960, the period between the 
conception of the revolutionary Polaris 
weapon and the dispatch of the terse 
message to President Eisenhower 
which read, “Polaris—from out of the 
deep to target. Perfect.” 

The basic theme is the concept and 
creation of the weapon itself. Concep- 
tion involves minds, and the book dis- 
closes the struggle of the dreamers 
against realists, spenders versus the 
tightfisted. Not unnaturally, service 
selflessness and selfishness crop up. 
This book lays bare the mental strug- 
gle surrounding the birth of Polaris. 
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THE NAVY BLUE BOOK. 

Volume I. 374 Pages. The Military 
Publishing Institute, Inc., New York. 
$4.95. 


KITTY HAWK TO SPUTNIK TO POLARIS. 

By Eugene E. Wilson. 231 Pages. 
Barre Gazette, Barre, Mass., 1960. 
$5.00. 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL LORD ISMAY. 
With a prefatory note by Sir Winston Church- 
ill. 488 Pages. The Viking Press, Inc., New 
York, 1960. $6.75. 

By Lt Cot VAsco J. FENILI, Armor 


Lord Ismay’s memoirs are unique 
among those written by World War II 
figures. The villains are the Nazis and 
the Communists, not Allied personali- 
ties who may have disagreed with the 
author or with Britain’s policies. These 
memoirs are a direct measure of a 
great soldier, who could serve Winston 
Churchill, an exacting task master, 
without shortcoming; who filled a post 
of great power, yet, exercised his office 
with deference and profound humility. 
His greatness, as revealed in this 
work, is due primarily to a high re- 
gard for the individual and his recog- 
nition of the importance of the human 
factor in all matters. 

His memoirs are written in positive 
terms. Achievements are emphasized; 
failures are analyzed objectively for 
the lessons to be learned and not to re- 
veal scapegoats. 

It was under the Chamberlain Gov- 
ernment that the changes were made 
that laid the ground work for the ef- 
fective defense staff structure that 
served Prime Minister Churchill. Lord 
Ismay’s remarks concerning Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation and replace- 
ment as Prime Minister by Churchill 
testify to the British high sense of fair 
play. 

To the last Churchill supported 
Chamberlain against attacks from all 
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quarters. But Chamberlain, having lost 
the struggle to keep peace, could not 
have provided the leadership needed 
to win the war. 

On an international basis, the Prime 
Minister and President Roosevelt each 
discharged his office as head of gov- 
ernment with such dispatch that the 
Allied war effort suffered few of the 
weaknesses normal to a coalition. With 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff as their 
military advisors, they constituted a 
supreme war council which directed 
the war efforts of all the nations at 
war against the Axis, except the Soviet 
Union. 

Lord Ismay presents a vivid picture 
of the decision-making process in ac- 
tion in time of crisis. The Churchillian 
procedure was thorough. Personal 
visits to the field or the dispatch of 
personal representatives were normal. 
Britain’s ill-fated effort to help Greece 
stem the Nazi invasion was based on 
this procedure. 

Failure of the expedition was due 
to miscalculations on the part of the 
decision makers, who had not yet real- 
ized the full capabilities of the Nazi 
warmaking machine. But the estimate 
had been duly made; the time for ac- 
tion was at hand. 

Lord Ismay sets the record straight 
on two British field commanders: Wa- 
vell, and his replacement in the Middle 
East, Auchinleck. At a critical time 
Wavell was required to send some of 
his sorely needed forces to Greece. He 
won many victories but not the crucial 
campaign in North Africa. 

Lord Ismay acknowledges that Au- 
chinleck made errors which contrib- 
uted to his being relieved. His lack of 
complete success led to his relief. But 
in Lord Ismay’s estimate, Auchinleck’s 
efforts spelled the end of the Afrika 
Korps. 
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THIS WAS AIR TRAVEL. By Henry R. Palmer, 
Jr. 190 Pages. Superior Publishing Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., 1960. $11.95. 


This Was Air Travel is a chrono- 
logical account of man’s efforts to es- 
cape from the forces which bind him 
to earth. Much of the story is told pic- 
torially starting with early French 
lighter-than-air vehicles and progress- 
ing up through the modern helicopter 
and the jet transport. Although it is 
primarily a book on civil aviation, it 
is of general interest to the military 
reader. 


AMPHIBIAN ENGINEER OPERATIONS. Engi- 
neers of the Southwest Pacific 1941-1945, 
Volume IV. By Major General Hugh J. Casey, 
Chief Engineer. 766 Pages. Superintendent 
of Documents, US Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. $11.50. 


General Douglas MacArthur, Su- 
preme Commander of the Southwest 
Pacific Area in World War II, once 


characterized the Pacific conflict 
against the Japanese as an “Engi- 
neers’ War.” The aptness of the gen- 
eral’s description is left to the read- 
er’s perspicacity in the seventh of an 
eight-volume official historical series, 
“Engineers of the Southwest Pacific 
1941-1945.” 

This volume constitutes an objec- 
tive, factual report by Major General 
Hugh J. Casey, Chief Engineer under 
General MacArthur, of the operations 
of the Engineer Special Brigades, 
otherwise known as the Amphibian 
Engineers, during World War II. 

The announcement issued by the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, states that: 

This volume is not only an authori- 
tative history of the Engineer Special 
Brigades, but is also a detailed ac- 
count of all of the landings, large and 
small, in which amphibian engineers 
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participated in the Southwest Pacific 
Area during four years of warfare, 

The bulk of the volume concerns the 
creation of the Engineer Special Bri. 
gades, their training in the United 
States and Australia, and in particu. 
lar their operations as a vital part of 
General MacArthur’s victorious South. 
west Pacific Area forces in the long 
fight against the Japanese from New 
Guinea “up the Ladder” to the Philip. 
pines, Okinawa, and finally to occupa- 
tion duty in Japan. 


BRASSEY’S ANNUAL. The Armed Forces Year. 
Book 1960. Edited by Rear Admiral H. 6. 
Thursfield. Assistant Editors Brigadier C. 0. ae 
Barclay and Air Vice Marshal W. M. Yoo. i 
364 Pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1960. $9.50. 


The 1960 edition of Brassey’s An- 
nual is the 71st edition of this stand- 
ard military affairs book. It deals with 
major defense issues primarily from 
the British Commonwealth point of 
view. However, the interrelationship 
of the strategies and objectives of the 
Commonwealth and the United States 
lends significance to the work for the 
US student of defense matters. 

This edition covers, among other 
subjects, a discussion of the deterrent 
concept, disarmament, disengagement, 
a projection of the nature of war in| 
the next 10 years, estimates of Soviet 
and satellite forces and their capabili- 
ties, and discussions on British force 
structure and service components. 

An excellent reference section in- / 
cludes the annual Government Report 


on Defense for 1960 plus the official Jar 


annual estimate of the Royal Navy, 
the British Army, and the Royal Air 
Force for 1960-61. 

Brassey’s Annual is of interest for | 
all professional soldiers, particularly 
those whose duties bring them in con- | 
tact with United Kingdom forces. 
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RAZIL: 150 Years of Military Tradition 


occupa- 


ces Year. 


Brazilian Air Force 

The Brazilian Army will observe the 150th anniversary of the found- 

ng of its Military Academy on 23 April. The present academy is located 

n Agulhas Negras, a small town on the Paraiba River west of Rio de 

€ Soviet Waneiro. Originally established in 1811, the institution has a student ca- 
apabili- pacity of 1,500 cadets. 


‘h force INEXT MONTH: 


nts. . 
tion in.) | Walter Darnell Jacobs, Russian linguist and student of Soviet af- 


Report fairs, analyzes current Communist doctrine in the context of minimum 
. official Sand maximum strategies. 

Navy, Jac Weller reviews the French and British operations at Louisbourg 
yal Air Kin 1758 to illustrate the importance of cooperation and planning in am- 
phibious operations. 
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